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attempts to raise a Greek loan. George 


Baltaszi, the Foreign Minister, is in 
Paris at the moment, and it is antici- 
pated in Greek quarters that before 
Jong a Turkish Nationalist delegation 
wat appear on the scene from Angora. |, 
Greek statesmen are reluctantly 
plied to admit that eircumstances 

re tending inevitably toward a revi- 


sion of the Sévres peace treaty, and 
that in certain respects the situation 


ig not quite so favorable from their 
point of view as it was when the ques- 
tion was discussed by the Supreme 
Council jn London. 

France and Italy, of course, are as 


| unsympathetic toward Greek cldims as | 


‘ever, the hand of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha has been stron nm by the 
conclusion of the Bouillon agreement 
with the French, the 2 — exchequer 


. is depleted by the campaign in Asia 


Minor, which failed to achieve its 
‘object, and a Turkish attack, is fully 
‘ahticipated as soon as conditions per- 


| mit of military operations — un- 
n- dertaken. 


Feeling in India 

Above all Greek statesmen realize 
that, justified or not, the representa- 
tions that are being made to the Brit- 


ish Government on behalf of Muham- 
madan Turkey in connection with the 


©! grave troubles in India are having an 


effect. Constant dripping Wears away 


a stone, and. the counsels of distin- 


guished men of affairs from Aga Kahn 


i ‘to Lord Northcliffe are beginning to 


have their effect in London. 

Lord Northcliffe visited India in the 
course of his world tour. In an in- 
terview he analyzed the causes of 
Indian unrest and, dwelling particu- 
larly on the Turkish question, said 
that “Muha ns bitterly resent 
the British attitude after causing 
Muhammadan to fight Muhammadan in 
Mesopotamia. The recent loan to 

is especially resented. Mod- 


| erate Muhammadans state that Indian 


uhammadans, who are communicat- 
| with all Muhammadan countries, 
‘feel most deeply the-slight they con- 
sider has been put upon the Caliphate. 

“Their veneration for the Sultan of 
Turkey, as head of Islam, is of quite 


coq i recent date. Since the Crimean War 


they have learnt to revere the Sultan, 
as Roman Catholics reveré the Pope, 
and regard the disintegration of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia much 4s a 


| (Roman) Catholic would regard the 
| tall of the Holy See.” 


. According. to Lord Northcliffe’s in- 
ong Muhammadans, 
gould be ‘restored to India by 


the _gtanting of the following pro- 
bead 


, Recognition of the Sultan 
ot . and warden of the 
; the return of Adrianople 
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BRITAIN IS EAGER 
TO SUPPORT FRANCE 


Anglo-Britiah Pact Supported as 
Peace of Europe Is Felt to 
Rest on Hearty Cooperation 
Between London and Paris 


‘Special cable to The Christlan Science 


onitur from its European New: Offic. 
LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 
Despite the fal] of Aristide Briand’s 
Cabinet, hope is still entertained that 
the Franco-British pact will form the 
basis of a very necessary and closer 
understanding: between the partners 
in the long-standing Entente Cordiale. 
It is considered certain in official 
circles here that the reported modifi- 
cation of the agreement proposed by 
the Quai d’Orsay, including such terms 
as will make the pact of a reciprocal 


and bi-lateral nature, will not be 
objected to. Nor will there be any 
exception taken to Raymond Poin- 
caré’s decision that future communi- 
cations between the heads of the 
respective governments shall take 
place through the recognized chan- 
nels of diplomacy rather than at the 
table of the Supreme Council, much as 
Dowhing Street would prefer discus- 
sion by conference. 

As regards Mr. Poincaré’s opposi- 
tion to the present unilateral nature 
of the pact, it is felt that his proposed 
extension of tentire has been advanced 
more out of consideration for France’s 
amour propre than due to any funda- 
mental disagreement with the terms 
contained therein. 

The instructions received by the 
French Ambassador, Count de Saint- 
Aulaire, from Mr. Poincaré for his 
guidance in negotiating the agreement 
with Lord Curzon on the proposed 
alteration in the Anglo-French treaty 
are being jealously guarded. The 
nature of these will not be disclosed 
until tomorrow when the Count meets 
Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office. 


Duration of the Treaty 

It is fairly evident from what has 
so far emerged, however, that the term 
of years which the pact is to cover 
is considered too short by the French 
Government. The British proposal] 


was that it should be effective for 10} 


years, but the French are of opinion 
that just at the very timé when France 
will probably stand in most need of 


wens 
tlie term of the 


L therefore, 1 that 
ays || treaty ehould be extended to 20 or 30 


8 dispute the valid- 


I : : 2 of the Muhammadan arguments, 


dut the fact is beginning to be real- 


| ized that their validity matters little 


if the arguments are believed in India. 


LY | British statesmen have to reckon with 


sentiment as well as facts, and the 
knowledge 91 that is reflected by the 
dwindling Greek. -confiden nee: i the 
continuance of British moral or diplo- 
matic support for their plans. 
Smyrna, and its future governmen 
with the ‘hinterland. behind it will 
2 the subject of discuésion at 


ferénce in the opinion 
e- | of 2 Much has been said 


recently in the press about Thrace, 
but that question is not regarded as so 
urgent as the Smyrna problem. The 
city and environs containing 1,250,000 


may | people has now been governed for 18 


months by a Greek administration, 


| which during that time has repatriated 
more than 100,000 Greéks who had 


béen deported by the Turks. 

The area outside that allotted to 
Greece by the Sévres treaty—between 
the Smyrna and the Baghdad railway 


1 —is still under its former Turkish 


controlled by Greek 
agents from Smyrna. These agents 
have no power of initiative. Their 
role is to direet that of the Turks, 
and their authority is secured by the 
fact that the whole area is in the 
Greek military zone and under the 
supreme control of the Greek military 
commander-in-chief. 

Full advantage will be taken by the 
Greeks, if they are allowed to plead 
their case, of the argument that pos- 
session is niné points of thé law, and 
also that the Sévfes treaty gives them 
Smyrna. ‘They will plead too that 
they have been the ‘servants of the 
Allies in Asia Minor. Whether any of 
these arguments count in the, discus- 
sions in Paris — to be seen. 

The Sévres treaty is regarded as no 
longer 8 by these who were its 
former friends It has been pushed 
apide by the etigeneies of national 
me nt and What B to it and te 
Greece, it is be on all sides, de- 
pends on the larger problem of Anglo- 

Freneh relations in the future, and a 
satisfactory adjustment of the prob- 
ben between the two 
countries. 


administration 


3 nen 
SALVADOR, Republic of Salva- 
Federal 


years. It is not anticipated there will 
be the slightest difficulty in meeting 


the French wishes in this respect. 


Considerable comment has been 
made with regard to Mr. Poincaré’s 
strictures on discussing ahd arrang- 
ing matters of. international concern 
through the medium of the Supreme 
Council: Likewise his subsequent de- 
cision that the embassies shall in 
the future be the sole. mediums tor 
diplomatic exchanges. 

The reason for this, it is stated, 
lies in the difficult relation a French 
prime minister holds toward the press 
in cOmparison with that obtaining in 
Great Britain. Had the subject matter} 
of the Cannes conference traversed the 


tel customary channels, it is possible that 


Mr. Briand might still be in office. | 
But such ts the effect of the criticism 
and the censure of the continental 
press thgt Mr. Poincaré considers * 
better for all coneerned that the d 
cate international negotiations 1 
not be subjected to the glare of pub- 
licity till an agreement between gov- 
ernments is finally reached. 

British authorities at the same time 
paint out this does not mean a retyrn 
to old methods of settling nations’ af- 
fairs in secret—in fact it is frankly 
acknqwledged that the days of secret 
diplomacy among the leading nations 
are gone, newer to return. 


Treaty Heartily Supported | 
“While. the Quai d'Orsay is primarily 


responsible for the Franco-British 


pact; it found hearty support at No. 10 
Downing Street. It is perfectly clear to 
the British Government and people 
that the stability and peace of Europe 


‘rests on unity ot policy and hearty 


ceoperation between 3 and 
n 
Since u- guarantee against German 
aggression is. desired, Great Britain 
is willitre to enter into a pact Which 
will give that assurance. But it is 
stated that it is not given with the 
idea that Germany is likely to become 
an aggressor within a few years—it. is 
given in order that French and British 
statesmen shall cooperate in the re- 
construction of Europe. 
Furthermore it is made partectiy 


clear that this ceuntry will not enter 


into an alliance that — make it in- 
—— pan her to 


K , boldly, faithfully, what, to the best of 
| our Belief, we conceive to be the main 


the purpose of quieting French fears 


| between the two peoples, such as Mr. 


not seeking to voice the prejudices 


ARGENTINA BUYS POWDER HERE 


declared policy of avoiding entangling 
alliances, and the present step is being 
taken only as a defensive measure for 


of German aggression, in order that 
the reconstruction of Burope may pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner. „ 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
REPLIES TO CRITICS 


Coalition’s Policy in Britain 
During Past Five Years Is 
Stoutly Defended, Especially 
the Settlement With e 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Buropean News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
Speaking tonight at the Hotel Victoria 
before the 1920 Club, Winston 
Churchill replied to criticisms against 
the Coalition Government voiced by 
H. H. Asquith and Viscount Grey on 


Monday night, and vigorously defended 
the Coalition’s policy during the past 
five years. Both at Washington and in 
Ireland, Mr. Churchill said, great de- 
cisions had recently been taken, de- 
cisions which made powerfully for the 
peace and prosperity of the whole 
world, and particularly for the peace, 
unity and solidarity of the English- 
speaking world. a 

They were decisions which he did 
not hesitate to say would have com- 
manded the enthusiastic assent of all 
great bygone leaders and ornaments 
of the Liberal Party, including Mr. 
Gladstone. They were decisions which 
had been taken with the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
nation, and decisions in which a gov- 
ernment, dependent upon the coopera- 
tion of both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, had played an important part. 

Regarding Ireland itself, Mr. 
Churchill said in view of the historic 
fact the Coalition was entitled to 
say that it had a better record than 
either the great Liberal leader of the 
past or the Wee Free leaders of the 
present. Even Mr. Asquith himself, 
he continued, was responsible, when 
he was Prime Minister, after the 
Easter rebellion in 1916, for some of 
the roughest and harshest things ever 
done in the dark history, which they 
hoped was now closed in the relations 
between Britain and Ireland. 


A Great Instrument of Amity 

When the moment and opportunity 
had come in Ireland, the Coalition 
seized it in the nick of time, and 
framed that great instrument of amity 


Gladstone himself would have been 
proud to subscribe to, but which he 
never had, or would have had, the 
power had he proceeded on purely 
‘party lines to implement and carry 
Into permanent effect. 

Touching upon criticisms of the 
government’s economy measures Mr. 
Churchill said he was satisfied there 
would be a reduction in expenditure 
on an enormous scale this year, and 
the task of achieving those reduc- 
tions was one in which Liberals and 
Conservatives could cooperate to- 
gether in the best interests of the 
country. 

The recent speeches of Mr. Asquith 
and Viscount Grey, he declared, no 
matter how dignified and pompous 
their mood, were made to excite par- 
tisanship on worn-out party lines by 
means of fault-finding against the 
government, which had been dealing 
with, and was still confronted with, 
world events of prodigious and un- 
.| precedented complexity. 

The Colonial Secretary next dealt 
with the government’s achievements 
during and after the war, and said 
they should be profoundly thankful 
they had come through those enor- 
mous trials and perils, and that they 
were emerging from them better and 
more smoothly than any other nation, 
the United States not excepted. 


The Men Who Looked On 

What ‘then, he asked, could they 
think of men who stood with their 
hands in their pockets while all this 
great work was being carried on, jeer- 


ing, sneering, and carping at those 
who were doing the work. What did 
they think of such men at the end of 
such a period, presuming to set them- 
selves up as infallible judges of the 
government’s efforts, actions, suc- 
cesses or failures, and assuming that 
they would ‘be consideréd by the na- 
tion as persons or as a tribunal en- 
titled to pronounce final eondemnation 
on the men who had done the work. 
‘Events were now shaping them- 
selves, Mr. Churchill continued, in a 
manner that would force the people 
te ehoose clearly what steps they 
would take, and he thought they 
clearly understood the kind of Britain 
they wanted, and the kind of empire 
they wished to guard and sustain. 
“Let us then go forward together,“ 
he continued, “hand in hand with our 
loyal Conservative allies; let us go 
forward so long as the country ex- 
tends to us its confidence and support, 


and catch words of every outworn 
clique or faction, but pursuing calmly, 


and lasting interests of the nation.” 


WILMINGTON, Delaware—The du 
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MR. BORAH BLAMES 
TREATY OF PEACE 


No Hope for Funding Foreign 
Debt Until Versailles Compact 
Is Revised, Senator Says— 
Early Vote on Bill Expected 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—So long as France and other 
European nations continue to employ 
the Versailles Treaty in “pulling Ger- 
many down to ruin,” William E. Borah 
(R.), Senator from Idaho, warned in 
the Senate yesterday in opposing the 
Administration’s foreign debt bill, 
“there can be little hope of the re- 


| habilitation of Europe or satisfactory 


liquidation of the Allies’ indebtedness 
to the United States‘ 

“Whatever assistance we may seek 
to render,” Senator Borah declared in 
reviewing the economic and political 
situation in Europe, “will reach no 
further than the bureaucracies of 
Europe and those who are still en- 
gaged in building up and maintaining 
vast military establishments.” 

Senator Borah contended that the 
whole political and economic structure 
of Europe revolves about the Versailles 
Treaty and that conditions can never 
be righted so long as that Treaty re- 
mains in its present form, unrevised, 
and so, long as the allied nations seek 
the destruction of Germany. 

As a result of yesterday’s debate on 
the refunding bill, expectations arose 
of a final vote being reached possibly 
late today or tomorrow when the 
soldiers’ bonus and other amendments 
to it are taken up. 


Russian Delegate Received 


During the course of debate the 
name of Boris Bakhmeteff, as repre- 
sentative of Russia, was brought to 
the fore as having been included in 
the list of diplomatic guests at a re- 
cent White House function. It caused 
a tilt between Senator Borah and 
Porter J. McCumber, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, who is in charge 
of the Dill. 

Senator Borah intimated that the 
inclusion of Mr. Bakhmeteff’s name in 
the list of White House guests evi- 


‘dently meant that there “was no like- 


lihood of the Administration’s social 
advisers making any mistake as to 
the kind of government or represent- 
ative that was to be recognized at a 
White House function.” Mr. McCum- 
ber thought probably a mistake“ 
had been made in including the repre- 


sentative of the Kerensky régime in 


the officfal list. 

“It seems impossible that the name 
Was included in the list unless inten- 
tionally,” replied Senator Borah. He 

inted out that Mr. Bakhmeteff rep- 
resented the “anti-Soviet Russians.” 
Mr. McCumber replied testily that the 
Idaho Senator could find out from the 
State Department who was responsi- 
ble for including the Russian’s name 
in the official White House list. 


Versailles Treaty Attacked 


Referring to economic conditions in 
Europe, Mr. Borah declared that “Be- 
fore America can do anything more 
for Europe, Europe must consent to 
do something for herself,” and that 
she must put herself in a condition 
where any assistance this country may 
seek to render would prove beneficial. 

“We may continue to pour vast 
sums of charity into Europe and we 
may postpone the payments of the 
debts ‘which Europe owes to the United 
States,” said Senator Borah. “We may 
forgive entirely, if we choose, the 
interest, but under the present condi- 
tions which obtain in Europe by 
reason of those policies our assistance 
would be of very little moment. What- 
ever assistance we may seek to render 
will reach no further than the bureau- 
cracies of Europe and those who are 
still engaged in building up and main- 


lieve that their safety 


* 
taining vast military establishments 


in Europe. 

“In others words, so long as the 
Versailles Treaty remains in its pres- 
ent form, unrevised, and so long as 
there is an attempt to execute it, any 
assistance which we may seek to ren- 
der will, in my opinion, be of little 
avail. 
common with the nations of Europe 
so long as the policies and principles 
embodied in that Treaty constitute the 
law of Europe. No one has yet un- 
dertaken to disclose how it is possible 
to restore economic sanity in Europe 
without changing or want altering 
the existing Treaty. 

“The Versailles Treaty was 
only made in contravention of the 
vice and the principles as advocated 
by President Wilson, but the prophecy 
which he delivered with reference to 
its effect,” (Senator Borah had in 
mind Mr. Wilson’s opposition to vari- 
ous features of the Treaty as disclosed 
in his confidential papers) “has been 
carried out to a certain fulfillment. 


Debt Collection Delayed 


“T venture to say that the situation 
in Europe with reference to human 
suffering and to the sacrifices which 
are now being made in order to main- 
tain and carry out the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles are little less than those which 
obtained during the actual conflict of 
1918. 

“We have forgone the collection of 
our debts and it is now proposed to go 
further in this respect and I venture 
to say that there is no senator here 
but who will be very glad to contribute 
to the restoration of Europe, not only 
as a matter of humanity, but of 
economic interest. I also venture to 
say that we may continue to pay the 
taxpayers’ money into Europe and we 
may postpone our debt or even can- 
cel it, but the condition of the mass of 
Europe would scarcely be at all bene- 
fited so long as this Treaty and kin- 
dred treaties continue to be the law 
of the land. 

„We are told that one of the rea- 
sons for the maintenance of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in its present form is 
that of insuring security from the 
military aggressions of Germany. That 
continues to be the slogan in this 
country of all those who visit and 
enlighten us with reference to the 
conditions in Europe. We remember 
very well the great speech of the 
French Premier, in which he pictured 
with telling effect the danger in which 
France constantly lived and the neces- 
sity of maintaining vast land arma- 
ments in order to protect France. It 
has always been difficult to under- 
stand why it was necessary to main- 
tain an army of 800,000 or 1,000,000 
men to take care of the military sit- 
uation as against the aggressions of 
Germany, whose army has been re- 
duced to 100,000.” 


Ability to Pay 

Duncan U. Fletcher (D.), Senator 
from Florida inquired if Germany 
could pay the indemnity assessed 
against her, would it not be possible 
for the nations to whom that indem- 
nity was paid to pay the United States 
money which this country loaned to 
them. 

“Yes,” replied Senator Borah, it 
would seem that way, but my opinion 
is that the sum which has been 
assessed against Germany is one 
which Germany cannot pay, that so 
long a8 it is insisted that she shall 
pay, the present economic conditions 
in Europe will continue. 

“It is my opinion, and it is pretty 
well borne out by the facts and I 
think the statements of the public 
men of Europe justify it, that it is not 
fear of the Germany Army, and cer- 
tainly not of the German Navy which 
these nations entertain, but they be- 
and their 
security in the future depends upon 
the destruction of Germany as a great 
economic unit. “They may be right. 
I do not, however entertain that be- 
lief. It is too vague a subject to dis- 
cuss but I invite the attention of those 
who have the making of these policies 
to the. consideration of the fact that 
while they are pulling Germany down 
to ruin they are destroying the entire 
continent of Europe.”’ 
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PRESIDENT TAKES 
HAND IN DISPUTE 
OVER SHANTUNG 


Leader of the Chinese Delega- 
tion, With Secretary Hughes. 
Meets Mr. Harding in Effort 
to End the Eastern Deadlock 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“The Japanese state that ‘nothing 
is further from the thought of the 
Japanese Government than to take 
advantage of the present helpless con- 
dition of Russia for prosecuting sel- 
fish designs,’ but this is exactly what 
they are doing. — From a statement 
by the delegation of the Far Eastern 
Republic. 

“It is expected that with the re- 
duction of armaments as a fruit of the 
Washington Conference, nations of the 
world will devote their energies to 
the development of trade and industry, 
as well as to the promotion of general! 
culture.” — Baron Takahashi, Prime 
Minister of Japan. 

“It is our sincerest hope that all ihe 
decisions of the Conference with ref- 
erence to China will be made in full 
accord with the aspirations and the 
program of reconstruction of the Chi- 
nese people.“ — David Z. T. Yui, repre- 
sentative of the United Chambers of 
Commerce of China. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Developments yesterday, including 
a conference at the White House, indi- 
cated that President Harding is using 
his personal influence to back up the 
efforts of the American Government 
for the settlement of the protracted 
controversy over the Shantung rail- 
road. 

That the President realizes the seri- 
ousness of the deadlock and the great 
effect that failure to settle the Shan- 
tung issue would have on the entire 
Far Eastern question in the Confer- 
ence was the general inference from 
a meeting yesterday afternoon in 
which Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, and Dr. Alfred Sze, the head of 
the Chinese delegation, participated. 


No intimation came from official 
sources as to what the actual question 
under discussion by the President and 
Dr. Sze was. It was stated, however, 
that the meeting was one between the 
President and the head of the Chinese 
delegation and that the Secretary of 
State merely participated to the extent 
that he is usually present at diplo- 
matic functions of the kind. 


One Outstanding Issue 


The logic of the situation and the 
fact that the Shantung railroad is the 
one outstanding issue at the present 
moment led to the general belief that 
the President desired to discuss with 
Dr. Sze the possibility of ironing out 
the differences between the Japanese 
and the Chinese delegates on the rail- 
road question. 

It is believed that the President 
is endeavoring to secure the accept- 
ance of the compromise proposal as 
a way out of the deadlock. 

No meeting of the conferees was 
held yesterday, the belief being that 
the delay in getting to work on tha 
railway settlement was due to the fact 
that the Chinese delegates are not yet 
prepared to discuss a settlement on 
the basis of the compromise formula 
that was suggested some two weeks 
ago by Secretary Hughes and Arthur 
J. Balfour, the head of the British 
delegation. 

The formula was sent both to Peking 
and to Tokyo and the general] belief is 
that the Japanese Government in its 
latest instructions has accepted the 
compromise, at least as the basis of 
discussion, whereas up to the meeting 
at the White House yesterday it was 
indicated that the Chinese had had 
no new instructions relative to the ac- 
ceptance of the compromise. 

Japanese Agreement Seen 

In British quarters it was clearly 
indicated that the delay now is due 
to the unwillingness of China’s dele- 
gates to withdraw from their stand 
of complete opposition to the proposed 
loan and to any form of supervision 
of the railroad by the Japanese. On 
the other hand the fact that Japan 
is willing to talk a settlement on the 
basis of the compromise proposal will 


| 


make it very difficult for the Chinese 
delegation to hold out, particularly in 
view of the fact that the Tatter were 
much more anxious to avail them- 
selves of mediation than were the 
Japanese. 

The exact terms of the compromise 
which the Chinese are hesitating to 


-| accept have not been officially stated. 


The American and British view is that 
the differences have been reduced to 
such a narrow margin as to make the 
continuation of the deadlock unthink- 
able. The compromise formula is said 
to provide for the payment for the 
' railroad by China in installments over 
! a 12-year period with a redemption 


3 option at the end of three years: and, 


3 | 
ed 


second, the appointment of a Chinese 
trafic manager with a joint Chinese 
and Japanese chief accountant. 

It is not quite clear whether the 
| payment plan contemplates a loan. The 
Chinese delegates have all along in- 
sisted that the loan proposition is out 
of the question, declaring frankly that 
the present political situation in China 
would make a loan for any purpose 
from Japan impossible. 


Settlement Essential 

There is no question that a drive is 
now on in earnest for the settlement 
of the railway problem. Recent dis- 
cussion in the United States Senate, in 
particular, has served to show the 
extent to which a postponement of the 
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the series of treaties which 
6 to the capital at the 


* 0 as using all his personal 
ce to get this particular snag 
way. Whether or not the 

. ful will be known 
nt — 48 hours. The expec- 
ne the moment is that the Amer- 
itish proposal will be accepted 
variations of a minor 
The situation had been 80 
ughly canvassed, and from every 
ot view, that it is difficult to 
me another proposition that could 
ny sense be called a compromise. 
Jarms have already been raised 
t ble effect that the post- 
t of the Shantung controversy 
ve on the nine-power Far 
treaty. Those close to the 
viewpoint have eely de- 

a that China could not sign this 
if Shantung was left in the 


U 3 Failure on the part of 


na to sign a treaty which primarily 
. would greatly increase 
already engendered 
on those elements that are 
tica as to the benefits that China 

— from the Far Eastern 

Many senators are far 

led that the multiplicity of 

set up by the Conference 

and that for China in the 

ini —— are likely to prove 
gether efficacious as practical in- 

s of reform. 

—— commissions, and too 
behind them,” is a com- 
heard among Chinese of- 

i the comment is being re- 

n Capitol Hill. A Shantung 
an increase immeasurably 

me of criticism that has already 

* considerable derable proportions. 


n Islands Unfortified 
Delegates Agree to Keep 


~ Possessions ‘Unarmed 
to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Washington News Office 
HI ON, District of Columbia 
. Conference on Limitation of 


has reached a stage of de- 
being concerned with 
necessary but routine 
‘Unless there is some new 
it is believed now that 
mg can be wound up next 
iat te expected that it will take 
nary sessions to dispose of the 

| that are scheduled to come 
rae Conference in that way. It 
ible that one of those sessions 
ee last of this week, but 
upon word received 

eign governments upon sev- 
ts which have been referred 
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It was said by the spokesman’ for 
2 the delegations yesterday that 
_two Chief obstacles to a speedy 

on of the Conference are the 

n attitude of a certain. nation 
Article 19 of. the naval 

and the continued failure of 
ese and the Chinese to come 
dent regarding the Shan- 
although in regard to the 
parties are separated 


1 difference, in 


ve he divergence at the 
the par parleys, that it was 
impossible to think 

apart much longer. | A 

r, this has been said before 
ey are still apart, no matter how 
‘ance may have been abbi:- 
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‘ a 3 5 . dele a mot the two nations 
evening to 

in today. The Japanese are 

trying to force a loan upon 

12 purchase of the rail- 

on good authority, 

t! 1 . still =? upon some 
us is practically, the only point 
anc Which remains to be 


: i to Article 19 of the naval 
tation treaty, the tentative agree- 
| which is awaiting the approval 
o contains a list of the islands 

2 Pacific Oceon, and groups of 

ls which om not to be fortified, 

ad of 81 ‘that the status quo 

» Di pel int ined within a specified 
hy: in this list are said 
2 Islands, which Japa- 

ates have been ready to 

U be unfortified, but re- 

ich a backfire seems to 
—.— in Japan. They 

| — from Tokyo and 

led by many of the 


reserve the right to 
or the Philippines if 
1 the Bonin Islands, 
de a ae to 

ons, al- 

yin “the route between 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Japan's strangle hold on Peking 


Shaded portion indicates territory in 
China which is now under Japanese con- 
trol. Map shows the strategic importance 
of the Chinese lines of communication. 


naval holiday, prevented the manu- 
facture of matériels of War. 

“It has, in the substitution of the 
four-power pact for a two-power al- 
liance, ended a condition under which 
the whole continent of Asia was bound 
down to an agreement of two powers. 


Conferences Favored 


“In the four-power pact, it has rec- 
ognized the principle of conferences. 
It has been charged that this pact in- 
volves America in military alliance, 
but the intention of the people who 
originated that pact should be con- 
sidered in its interpretation. The 
thought of the people who drew it up 
was that conferences should be held 
on any possible point of difference or 
dispute. 

“One of the most interesting things 
that has come to my attention as a 
member of the information committee 
is the change in American public 
opinion. Fourteen million opinions 
have been classified by our committee. 
They have come from every part of the 
country and from all kinds of people. 
There has been evident in them a 
steady increase in the international 
point of view. 

“This seems to me of peculiar im- 
portance, because America holds the 
international problem inside her own 
gates. If America can work out at 
home the problem of international 
relationships, of how many kinds of 
people can live side by side, each 
developing the best that is in them, 
she will have done much to solve the 
problem of the world. 

“Most encouraging of all is to feel 
that we are not in this Conference 


taking -part in something of today or 


yesterday, but in a movement which 
has behind it the urge of all the ages. 
Once, every family fought every other 
family, then families joined in tribes, 
and every tribe fought every other. 
In the feudal] days, the groups were 
larger and finally we come to mon- 
archies, with many more people liv- 
ing at peace within them, but fighting 
other monarchies. Then come the 
great democracies and an increasing 
effort for the people of the whole world 
to feel themselves one unit.“ 


South Africa’s Status 


General Smuts Reiterates Views About 
Washington Representation 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

BLOEMFONTEIN,. Orange “Free 
State—In the course of a speech at 
Winburg, General Smuts made an im- 
portant reference to the Washington 
Conference. He had not, he said, ex- 
pected South Africa to have been in- 
vited to the Conference, because the 
questions involved did not directly af- 
fect South Africa, but other parts of 
the British Empire, such as Canada, 
New Zealand, and Australia, were 
greatly interested owing to their posi- 
tion on the Pacific Ocean, and they 
were entitled to an invitation. He 
took up the attitude, too, that unless 
South Africa could attend the Confer- 
ence on its own legs, and not as a part 
of the British Empire engineered from 
London, they would not do so at all. 
His protest hyd been taken up by the 
British Government with far-reaching 
results, for the other dominions were 
today attending the Washington Con- 
ference not as delegates of the British 
Empire, but as representatives of their 
separate dominions. 

South Africa, too, would not now be 
regarded at Washington in a lesser 
degree than that acknowledged at 
Paris by all the powers except Amer- 
ica, and would be represented at 


Da ‘chalrasad of ‘the 


British delegation, as there was no 
time to send a delegate from here. 
His object had been achieved, and the 
treaty to be made at Washington 
would be signed on behalf of South 
Africa on an equal footing with all 
the other nations. 

General Hertzog’s view that Ameri- 


ut 


se 
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will indorse his proposal. 


| |GENOA DELEGATE 
THOUGHT. UNLIKELY 


T Participation of United States in 


European Conference Made 
Less Probable by Failure to 
Restrict Land Armaments 


. to The Christian Selene Monltar 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—There is a growing conviction here 
that the United States will not be rep- 
resented at the Genoa conference. 
Officially neither the President nor the 
the State Department has made any 
announcement on the subject. This 
in itself is regarded as significant. The 
invitation was received more than a 
week ago and the date set for the con- 
ference is not far distant. Strange to 
say, there is less enthusiasm, so far. as 
general talk goes, for the conference 
than there was some time ago. 

Undoubtedly the first blow was dealt 
to the project by the realization that 
the present Conference on Limitation 
of Armament would be unable to 


touch the subject of land armaments, | 


and a second one was the unexpected 
action of France in regard to sub- 
marines: Since the Washington Con- 
ference has been unable to guarantee 
the reduction of military. equipment, 
the question is asked of what use it 
would be for the United States to par- 
ticipate in parleys having to do with 
financial and economic conditions in 
Europe if the money to be raised or 
the credits to be extended are to be 
used for the upkeep of military éstab- 
lishments. 

Mr. Hoover has repeatedly said that 
the United States could do nothing to 
aid in the economic reconstruction of 
Europe until several of the countries 
in bad plights balance their budgets 
and reduce their military expenses. 
In the statement made by the Inter- 
American High Commission, of which 
he is chairman, a few days ago, the 
two bases necessary för progress to- 
ward permanent economic rehabilite- 
tion were laid down as thé readjust- 
ment of German reparations payment 
and the reduction of armed forces 
maintained by certain nations of Eu- 
rope. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hoover has 
frequently stated that, in the long run, 
the United States would have to share 
in working out the financial and eco- 
nomic salvation of Europe. Whether 
it is ready to begin with Genoa, con- 
ditions being as they seems to 
be a point upon which the Adminis- 
tration entertains 8 doubts. 

Besides the German reparations 
payments and the upkeep of military 
establishments, the European question 
that has operated most potently 
against the United States being rep- 
resented at Genoa is the fact that 
Soviet Russia counts on being a partic- 
ipant. It is now stated in some quar- 
ters that the idea of the conference 
originated in Moscow. Such state 
ments show something of the animus 
that prevails here. Organized Labor, 


too, has come out strongly against all. 


commerce with the representatives of 
Soviet Russia at Genoa or elsewhere. 
Mr. Gompers called at the White 
House yesterday to protest in the 


name of Labor against the United 


States sending a representative to 
Genoa if the Bolsheviki were to partic- 
ipate in the conference, claiming that 
this would be used as a means of per- 
petuating the Bolshevist domination 
of Russia. 

Senators have been expressing 
themselves with considerable freedom 
in opposition to the sending of an 
American delegate, and some of the 
most outspoken opponents have talked 
with the President on the subject. 


GERMAN AGREEMENT 
ON TAXATION LIKELY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday)— 
The political situation in Germany is 
decidedly easier tonight, and whNe 


prophecy is always dangerous it seems 


assured that the crisis, caused by 


party differences over the new. taxa- 
tion measures to be imposed to en- 
able Germany to balance her budget 
and also pay the reparations de- 
manded by the Allies, will pass with- 
out the threatened resignation of the 
government taking place. 

The situation this morning presented 
dangerous possibilities when party 
leaders met privately in the Reichstaz 
to see where a compromise on vexed 
questions was possible. At the meet- 
ing. in question the Chancellor, Dr. 
Wirth, in a frank speech told poli- 
ticians that unless a speedy agreement 
was reached, he would resign. He 
further suggested as a basis of com- 
promise the levying of a compulsory 
loan of 40,000,000,000 paper marks, 
without interest for the first five years. 

The Chancellor’s threat of resigna- 
tion made the party representatives 
realize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and it is expecetd that all polit- 
ical groups in the course of the day 
If the crisis 
is solved this evening the German Gov- 
ernment will send tomorrow to the 
Reparations Commission the scheme 
demanded for balancing the budget 
and the plans for paying reparations. 
The scheme, which is already drawn 
up, pledges Germany to reform the} 
Reichsbank and to bring coal prices 
to the world level. 


GENERAL STAFF FIXES 
OFFICIAL STRENGTH 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | new 


ment just completed by the general 


staff, has resulted in the decision that 
16,652, commissioned officers will be 
needed for ultimate requirements 
when the regular service is fully of- 
ficered in each grade, the national 
guard is perfected under federal reg- 


| platens, and the eee 1 
are finally completed, while the es- 
timated number to July 1 next year 
is fixed at 13,000. 

A summary of the ultimate require- 


ments by branches shows that 2521 


officers will be needed for administra- 
tive functions essential to effective 
mobilization. For the educational 
system for professional development 
of officers and enlistéd men special- 


‘ists, 2260 are required; for duty with 


the national guard, organized re- 
serves, training centers and reserve 
Officers training, 3344 are needed, and 
for duty with the regular army in the 
United States, immediately available 
for an emergency, 5063. 

The coast defenses are allowed 610, 
and 2854 are required for insular gar- 
risons, including the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, Panama Canal and Porto Rico. 


CHANGE IN SOVIET 
POLICY IS SEEN 


Returned Business Man Tells 


Manufacturers to Prepare for 


Trade, as Concessions Will 
Soon Be Forthcoming 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Changes 
now taking place in Russia may within 
a few months make it possible for 


American enterprise to operate there 
successfully, declared Philip Norton, 
before the American Manufacturers 
Export Association here yesterday. 
Mr. Norton recently returned from Si- 
beria, and is returning to Russia this 
month to open a Moscow office for a 
group of American manufacturers and 
financiers. 

“The changes in Russia begin with 
the great mass of people who have 
gained strength of character not 
known before their great trial,” said 
Mr. Norton. “This is reflected in the 
changed government policies. 

“Lenine has seen that his experiment 
is about to end in complete disaster. 
He has about-faced and is endeavor- 
ing to rebuild Russia through the aid 
of capitalism and its established 
ethics: I have just returned from a 
trip to Moscow and Petrograd and 
have seen conditions indicating that 
the change we have all waited for so 
long. is at last under way. 


Hope Set on America 


“The Bolsheviki must give up as 
much of their experiment as is neces- 
sary to gain aid in rebuilding. Should 
they desire to return to Communism 
later, they realize the new character 
of the people will prevent such reac- 
tions. The United States is their hope. 
If the business men of the United 
States do not act intelligently in re- 
gard to Russia they will retard the 
present progress toward normalcy. We 
must not be unprepared to act when 


the Russian Government finally es- 


tablishes civil law. When the time 
comes we must know how to deal with 
Russians. Therefore we must have 
some one there competent to keep in 
touch with and to report the situation. 

“The Russian policy of our govern- 
ment is correct, as I see it. This pol- 
icy makes it impossible for us to have 
a government bureau in Moscow where 
other nations have complete estab- 
lishments with large staffs. It is 
therefore essential that American 
business men of America should send 
a representative to Russia for a period 
of not less than six months. At the 
end of that time he may be in a posi- 
tion to advise his subscribers to send 


a committee to meet him at the edge} 


of Russia for a tour of investigation in 
Russia. 


Petrograd Little Changed 
“Busines has taken me all et 


Europe. I know that Communism has 
failed throughout the world. I fought 
the Bolsheviki because of their un- 
natural and uneconomic. policies. If 
they change these policies I will help 
them because I have only sympathy 
fon, the Russian people. 

' “Life goes on in Moscow and Petro- 
grad much as it always has. Misery 
has always been there. We attended 
the ballet, opera and theater. Just as 
before, it is the capitalist who sees 
the theater, a new crop of capitalists, 
My wife and I walked through both 
lighted and dark streets on our first 
evening in Moscow without being mo- 
lested. The gold, silver and jewels are 
in the churches just as they were be- 
fore. The art galleries are open and 
guarded by polite attendants just as 
in Paris, Madrid or Florence. 
wooden blocks of the streets of Petro- 
grad have not been burned and the 
wooden houses still stand. All kinds 
of shops and stores are open. The 
famine is along the Volga, but Mos- 


cow and Petrograd are orderly, though | 


far from prosperous. 
“Within the next six months civil 
law and its guarantee of private own- 


ership and enterprise may be estab-. 


lished and the government will remove 
restrictions from trade and from the 
activities of the cooperative societies, 
the organization and machinery of 
which remains intact. Political am- 
nesty may be established to permit the 
Russian financiers and manufacturers 
to return to Russia. These changes are 
all coming much faster than any of 
us expect. Indications are that when 
they arrive our government will make 
an agreement with Russia. Are we 
then going to know how to trade? We 
must begin to learn now. 
Concessions Anticipated 
“Russia has been through a great 
fire. Only the great foundation re- 
mains, a foundation of natural wealth. 
hard-working, religious people and a 
of industry, a new 
national feeling. It is not going to’ be 
difficult to work in Russia once the 
government there gives us conditions 
under which practical business men 
east work, and the Russian Govern- 
ment, ithe Russian people, all Russia, 
wants these conditions as badly as we 


do. When Emma Goldman and Alex- 


the Far East and every country in |. 


The 


r 


ander Berkman deln to condemn 
Lenine the rest of us had better begin 4 
to examine him. We may find that he 
is on our side of the fence. 

“No great concessions have been 
given by the Bolshevist Government. 
The time is coming when they will be 
tendered and accepted. First, they 
must concern transportation, then 
mining, manufacturing and the trade 
which these activities will produce. 
Each day Lenine is able to offer 
greater inducements and safer propo- 
sitions. He can only move at a cer- 
tain speed. He is an able man, but he 
has to prepare the way in Russia be- 
fore he can do business on a proper 
basis with the world. 

“I know the Cheka, extraordinary 
Commission of Terror, is against 
Lenine. It is. strong, but he is 
stronger, and he is gaining the sup- 
port of the peasants. Any feeling 
against America is due to misunder- 
Standing largely due to four years of 
misleading propaganda.” 


TEACHER ACCUSED OF 
PARTICIPATION IN RIOT 
DARED NOT REFUSE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

TOPEKA, Kansas—That the “Reds” 
were in complete control of the public 
schools of the Kansas coal fields was 
the startling declaration of Alex 
McAlister, a miner, in a statement be- 
fore the state board of administration. 
The board was hearing the case of 
Miss Tillie Roitz, a school- teacher, 
cited to appear d show cause why 
her certificate to teach should not be 
revoked. Miss Roitz was a participant 
in the recent rioting of the women in 
the coal fields. 

-McAlister is one of the miners who 
had been steadily fighting the radical 
element in the field and two years ago 
was a candidate for district president 
against Alexander Howat, deposed 
president now serving a jail sentence 
for violations of the industrial court 
laws. 

“The rebel element is in control of 
the schools in the mining district,’ said 
McAlister. “They dictate the teach- 
ings, the books-for outside study and 
everything else connected with the 
schools. If Miss Roitz had not marched 
with the women rioters she would 
have lost her job and might have suf- 
fered bodily harm if she had refused.” 

It was pointed out that Miss Roitz 
lost one position as a teacher because 
she had marched in a Red Cross 
parade during the war when there was 
an active alien element opposing 
America entering the war. Miss Roitz 
frankly told the board that she went 
with the women when they told her to 
because she felt that her position 
would be declared vacant if she re- 
fused. She termed. the women the 
most rebellious and shameful group 
she had ever seen or heard and said 
from the threats some of the women 
made she was confident that they 
would not countenance any opposition 
to their plans. . 

The board will make a decision this 
week on the question of revoking her 
certificate. The general belief is that 
in consideration of the fact that the 
young woman was the victim of cir- 
cumstances her certificate will not be 
revoked. 


BETTER OUTLOOK FOR 
CUBA’S FINANCES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from,its Eastern News Office. 


NEW YORK, New York — While 


Cuba has a very trying time ahead. of 


her, she has passed through the 


worst and from now on she should 
experience slow but steady recovery, 
said Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., head of the syndicate 
whose $5,000, 000 loan to Cuba has Just) 
been put into effect. 

There will be no general public 
offering of this loan, and a permanent 
long term loan of $50, 900 000. may be 
made later. 

r. Morrow pointed out that the 
withdrawal from production of the 
principal beet sugar areas of the 
world caused by the war, brought 
Cuba extraordinary prosperity. Fol- 
lowing increase in the Cuban cane pro- 
duction area; world prices fell vio- 
lently, followed by failure to sell 
sugar, loss of buying power’ on the 
part of the Cubans,.and loss in their 
government revenues. A large part 
of the government's funds were in the 
Banco Nationale, wh: ce * sus pended 
payment. 

President Zayas . Office with 
the .government unable to pay out- 
standing checks. He began to reduce 
expenses and revise the budget and he 
has been trying to bring about some 
modus vivendi with the United States 
Government on tariff matters, be- 
cause six-tenths of a cent a pound has 
been added to the duty on Cuban 
sugars entering the United States. 

“The present Cuban Administra- 
tion,“ said Mr. Morrow, in. view of 
the cgndition in which it found the 
country when it assumed office, has 
done, in the last 11 months, a re- 
markable piece of work, due in no 
small measure to the close coopera- 
tion between President Zayas and 
General Crowder. 
is determined to balance the budget 
and already has taken drastic meas- 
ures toward that end. His industrial 


problem is, of course, greatly com- 
plicated by the abnormal condition 


of the sugar industry, something over 
1,000,000 tons of, last year’s crop 
being unsold on January 1 of this 
year. With the dissolution of the 
Cuban Sugar Commission on January 
1 of this year, there has been an un- 
controlled market, and sugar has been 
moving freely and at higher prices 
than prevailed a few — ago.“ 


BRICK MEN ASK LOWER FREIGHT 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Brick makers joined yesterday other 
producers who have appeared in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
vestigation into transportation rates 
levels, in asking for reduction in the 
freight charges imposed by. rafiroads 


NATIONS WELCOME 


President Zayas 


GENOA CONFERENCE 


If Matters to Be Discussed Were 
Handed Over to the League of 
Nations America, Germany and 
Russia Would Be Excluded 


1 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor tromits European News Office 


im b hee see wat disintegrate with- 
out a great effort being made to 
retard the process. It is in their 
bearing on the proposed Anglo- 
French pact that these facts are of 
urgent interest. 


Need for Definitions 

Germany, it is maintained, would 
not be alarmed at the conclusion of 
such a pact on the lines proposed by 
Mr. Lloyd George, but there would be 
need for a rigid definition of the term 
“unprovoked aggression” as the ground 
for England coming to France's aid. 


LONDON, England (Wednesday— 


tions of urgent moment is being much 
debated since the sudden fall of the 
curtain on the Cannes proceedings. 
This experience, which by some is 
used to justify the contention that old 
methods of diplomacy through ambas- 
sadorial representatives are superior 
to the new method, has not dampened 
enthusiasm for the coming Genoa con- 
ference. This is so in spite of the 
fact that the Genoa conference will be 
a super-development of the conference 
idea, which has been pushed to the 
extreme of cooperation in order to 
cope with an economic situation of an 
unprecedented kind. 

It is argued that, although the 
Supreme Council may not have justi- 
fied itself, that may not be because 
the system of conferences is unsuit- 
able for the work in hand, but be- 
cause the scope of the conferences has 
been limited by their one-sidedness. 

All this will be changed at Genoa. 
All will be welcome, with one soli- 
tary exception in Europe, and three 
big nations have been invited who 
could not possibly have been got there 
by any other and less inclusive proce- 
dure. Genoa will be a fresh start, and 
those who have not hitherto been priv- 
ileged to be consulted about their own 
fate rejoice at the opportunity that is 
now presented to them. 


Suspicion of the League 

Exponents of the League of Nations 
are disappointed that the conference 
has not been left to the League to 
arrange. In German circles the 


present arrangement is considered 
most satisfactory. There is much 


of the smaller states of Europe, it is 
contended, such as Denmark and 
Sweden, on the ground that the de- 
liberations of the League are apt to 
be biased by opinions of the great 
powers, and that their own voices are 
not Heard. 

Neither is the League all inclusive, 
and, if the conference had been handed 
over to its jurisdiction, it is pointed 
out the result would have been that 
the abstention of America, Russia and 
Germany would have. been assured. 


wider horizon are guaranteed by- the 
powers, who called the Genoa confer- | 
ence. and much is expected from it. It 


of the League’s work, for it has been 
specially called for a special purpose 
and has none of the permanent char- 
acter of the League itself. Moreover, 
it may leave in its wake many tasks 
which may safely be left to the League, 
especially on the economic side. | 

In spite of the hopes held out for it; 
Genoa may be the last of the big con- 
ferences for some time. Last Satur- 
day Mr. Lloyd George found it neces- 


international problems, but a return to 
former diplomatic methods is de- 
manded and thought inevitable by 


has such a dislike for “cinema con- 
fererices.” . 


Diplomatie Preserves 
Diplomatists of all nations resent 
‘poaching, on their preserves by, prime 


war. It appears as if a happy, medium 
will have to be found, but diplomatic 
opinion is at one in firging that the 
foreign offices of all nations should 
be restored to their former privileged 
position as the sole negotiator of a 
nation’s external affairs, and that 
their efforts be not embarrassed by 
the glare of publicity, that has not 
only gone far to satisfy public interest 
ein their doings, but has brought 
criticigm and difficulties from their 
point of view. | 

Paradoxically enough the same 
voice, which denounces the more open 
methods adopted so successfully at 
Washington, complains also of the 
subtle and intriguing nature of 
French continental policy,-which, if it 
did develop those qualities in the 
glare of publicity, would not be less 
likely to develop them in the secrecy 
of chancellories. 

France, according to German _ opin- 
ion, has embarked on a policy of 
setting up a ring of states around 
Germany out of fear of a -pos- 
sible Russo-German combination. The 
headway she is making has given 
Germany cause for serious disquiet, 
seeing it is in close proximity to the 
group of states animated by a feeling 
of intense nationalism and armed to 
the teeth. 

The life of these states or the dura- 
tion of their present frontiers may 
not be of long duration, but there is 
a suspicion that Frarf®® would not 
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on their product. 


The efficacy of open conferences.as a 
means of settling international ques- | 


suspicion of the League ‘on the part 


will not necessarily sound the knell 1 


sary to put in a plea to the world on 
behalf of such a method of settling 


others besides Raymond Poincaré, who |. 


ministers that has occurred since the 


it German opinion were to remain in 
a state of resignation and indifference. 

Doubt is expressed whether France 
will be satisfied with an interpreta- 
tion of that phrase, which would re- 
strict the cause of England’s military 
activity on behalf of France to an un- 
provoked invasion of France’s native 
territory or the neutral zone of the 
Rhine. If, an the other hand, France 
accepts such a guarantee, admittedly 
she. will be cleared of suspicion of 
acting under unworthy motives in the 
eyes of those who have most occasion 
to hold suspicions. 

If the attitude of England, in the 
event of war, is defined by the fact, 
so that all the world may know, the 
possibility would be diminished of 
Germany entertaining thoughts of a 
war of revenge at any time in the 
future, for it is claimed by German 
diplomatists that had they been able 
to read Viscount Grey’s thoughts at 
the time he was Foreign Secretary 
better than they did, they might have 
realized the danger of attacking 
France, and the war might have been 
averted. 


ARGENTINA FRUIT SHIPMENT 


NEW YORK, New York—The first 
large consignment of winter fruit from 
Argentina ever to reach the United 
States arrived on the steamship olus 
from Buenos Aires. The shipment 
consisted of nearly a ton of peaches, 
plums and apricots. From now on, it 
was said, New Yorkers may expect to 
eat South American fruit the year 
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Thus freedom from the past and a, 
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A good-size city in the 
middle west has sent us a list 
of names and addresses of 
teachers in the public schools 


Requesting us to send to 
each teacher a copy of our pub- 
lication The: Music Record. 

The Music Record is devoted 
to musie in general, to the 
right uses of the phonograph. 
to a discussion of phonograph 
records, to piano music, and 
to the musical activities ofthe 
Wanamaker ‘.Stgr¢é — which 
are many and varied. 


Said a man, recently: 
“Music won't sell merchan- 
dise; why do you bother with 
it?“ : 


9 


— ——— 


Poor man! 


Evidently, he finds no con- 
nection between music and 
the thing we call life. 


Nor does he perceive that 
this store is not, primarily, a 
place of barter and sale. 


It is for the purpose of sup- 
plying the needs of the 
people, and good music is 
one of the urgent needs. 

Incidentally,. The Music 
Record is sent gratuitously to 
all who request it, in writing. 
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mechanical devices, gave diversity of 


everybody's taste, but that there is a 


In view of Rostand’s successful dra- 


for: men and 


Such changes 


curios was. to be found at every tow 
yards, standing in the gutter and urg- 


boxes of mysterious content. Imita- 
tion mice, which it-is supposed“to be 
humorous to produce at an evening 
party, and jumping frogs of vivid 
green and agile habits were also 
typical of the sellers’ wares, while 
butteffiles of giant size and brilliant 
hue, with model aeroplanes and other 


interest. The merchandise is not to 


market for it was proved by the num- 
ber of little crowds at the sidewalk’s 
edge. In one short stretch of Holborn, 
outside the big Prudential Building, 
there were no less than 20 merchants, 
most of whom did a roaring trade. 


Novel Dramatis’ Persone 


It is reported that a play entitled 
“The Island of Monkeys,” in which 
the players are all to. be dressed in 
the guise of various sorts of apes, is 
shortly to be produced in Milan, Italy. 


"THE NORTHWEST 
WIND 


Spécially for The Christian Science Monitor 

There is a wind that blows us clean 
ot yesterday and makes all things 
new, as though it came out of créa- 
tion’s morning. It leaps at dawn with 
a jubilant cry on the wan gray waters. 
It puffs the last. pale planet out. It 
tramples the céwering dusk and scat- 
ters the flame-bright clouds about the 
sky like autumnal leaves. Down g0 
the -dim, the dull, the gray, before 
that onset, that all-conquering shout, 
and scurry off into ohscure corners. 
Up go the green, the gold, the blue, 
and all brave colors that prosper in a 
stainless day. Foliage that has hung 
listless in quiet air awakens to the 
luster of split emerald, rain-washed. 
The crisping streams and ponds deepen 


fi 


* 
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matizatiof of the dwellers of a barn- 
yard, one will wait until after the 
premiére to say that it can’t be done. 
Then there was the operetta ‘“Wood- 
land,” in which all the characters 
were birds. David Belasco’s press de- 
partment for sothe time nourished a 
rumor that the producer had in prep- 
eration a drama in which all the char- 
acters were insects. This manager 
secured very nearly as much publicity 
for this odd notion as William Gillette 
did for his persistently reported in- 
tention to play Hamlet. Dramatic 
editors in many cities devoted many 
columns to argument that the ideal 
impersonator. of Sherlock Holmes 
would not make an even passable 
Prince of Denmark. The result, of 
course; was a sizable volume of free 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

When Eulie comes in to do“ my 
New York apartment she says “Good- 
monnin', Miss,” mn starts in talking 
as fast as she works. Eulie is a West 
Indian, a tall, handsome girl with a 
bronze skin, à retroussé nose, a French 
shrug and a Spanisch accent. Eulie 
was born in Trinidad. 


se advertising. 


[American, Miss,” she assures me 


with “her upward-tilting emphasis. 
Bulie shakes up the pillows, turns, 
the mattress, and chatters like a mag- 
pie. If I am hear, she addresses me, 
if I am not she talks on in a mut- 
tering monotone. 
in the weather, 2 
sighs Dull, casting off her cloak and 
tyink on her apron. “In England it is 
not so. A year I spent in England, yes; 
Miss. Much better than here. Cold, 
in, winter, but all the same alike. I 


ap 1 
7 
aes to. herself. 


lige says, now ex- 


hie respects to 


six old houses in the immediate 
| neighborhood are to go. 


r- | seems to find an ancient structure the 


oe the baby to the park every morn- 
nurse for a lady’s baby. 
is, ‘cold, too. They got show 

ame as New York, but more even, 

> Li Not these changes!“ 
ie trundles the carpet sweeper 
Ids a dust mop, I am _appar- 
bsorbed. in a book, and so she 


ner, you old lint,” she ‘mumbles. “You 


think I's goin’ a git down on my 


knees after ‘you! I ain't à goln'. 
ain’t no slave. I guess not. She 
needn’t think I's goin’ a git down and 
wipe her old floor. She needn’t!” 

Eulie catches my eye and nods and 
smiles. Not you, dear,” she beams. 
„'s speakin’ bout that other lady, 
down the hall. She tells me to. git 
down and wash up her floors. I says 
No.“ I ain’t no slave. I ain't out in 
the cold? I ain't hongry!” Eulie 
shrugs magnificently. - “I cleans thor- 
ough, Miss. But J don’t git down on 
my knees fer no woman!” 

Eulie dusts the mantle and hums 
cheerfully. | 
“I gota little un in Trinidad,“ she 
announces. Such a sweet little girt. 
Some day I bring her picture. Then 
you can see, Nice and quiet, she is. 
Like a lady. Wants a silk sweater!” 
Eulie stops to laugh with fond pride. 
“Wants. a gold bracelet,’ she gurgles. 
“Wants everythin’. I works for my 
little girl. She's with my mother. 
Yes, Miss. Always warm in Trini- 
dad. Sometimes I caint hardly wait 
till I goes back.” | 

Eulie polishes the andirons and 
tells about the New York facto 
where she used to work. She is goin 
back as soon as business is better. 
“Some class to that job,” Eulie assures 
me. “I was finishin’ dresses. I make 
$18 a week. Extra pay for overtime. 
Sometimes $25, $29.” Eule flicks a 
dust-cloth over a chairback. Maid's 
work, hmm!” she sniffs. “Not long 
am I goin’ to do this,” she vows, 


Vanishing London 

The transformation of London goes 
on steadily. Old buildings are re- 
placed by new, and those in turn grow 
old and are replaced. Nine cities 
have been counted one above another 
on the site of Troy, but parts of 
London — founded, be it remembered, 
according to the legend, by Brutus 
the Trojan, to continue the life of the 
mother city which the Greeks de- 
stroyed must de more than nine 
‘deep. It is not long since Crosby 
Hall di eared from Bishopsgate 
and by good fortune found a home at 
Chelsea and was reerécted there. Now 


Put up by 
the Leathersellers Company on the 
ruins of St. Helen’s Nunnery, whose 
property the company bought from 
Henry VIII at the Dissolution, these 
houses with the Léathersellers’ Hall 
form a peaceful backwater shut off by 
iron gates from the roaring tide of 
Bishopsgate. Occupied. by legal and 
other firms of the steady kind which. 
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are to — be enrich 
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"Git out o' the cor- 


as the wind does. 


their tints from olive green to am- 
ethyst, mirroring the sky that deepens 


tone by tone above them. All day long 
the loud and busy wind burnishes land 
and sea and sky until our little round 
earth shines among the glories of sun- 
set like a flashing opal held high up 
where the tides of colored light wash 
through .and through. : 

All this is the work of the North- 
west Wind, the wildest playboy of 
the western world. When Father 
Zolus lets him loose we may as well 
prepare for mischief, He is an artist, 
a humorist, an athlete, and a musician 
in one—and something besides, of a 
bully. When he comes dancing out of 
his northern 8 “land and sea give 
themselves up to jollity.” That day, 
hglf a continent has to agrée, shall be 
devoted to sport. That day, the forest 
and the lake and the field of standing 
corn all seem to know, is set apart 
for laughter. That day not even the 
Solemn pine nor even the moping owl, 
if he be awake—and who can be asleep 
on such a day ?—shall have one serious 
thought. 


things seem to be eastward bound. 
Across the ever-deepenigg blue ot the 
sky numberless fleets of cloud go rac- 
ing, plunging, driving at breathless 
speed, on their unimaginable argosies. 
The grass and weeds of the wayside, 


stoutest trees and even the mighty 
hills seem tugging at their anchors, 
pulling, yearning eastward. Every 
bird that leaps from twig or bough 
must join, willy-nilly, this resistless 
| procession. Whatever his original in- 
‘| tention, he finds himself upon alight- 
ing more or less, to the east of the 
spot from which he set out: Even the 
indefatigable slow-flapping crow de- 
eides before the day is out that he 
really wants to go eastward after all. 
Pigéons find that they must allow for 
a new factor in that elaborate geom- 
etry by which they trim their airy 
circles ‘and varabolas trom housetop 
to pavement, and they willingly post- 
pone the flight while they perch in 
some sheltered nook and gurgle out 
their calculations. 

In the early 'morning many birds 
seem to think that there must be some 
as yet undiscovered trick of tacking 
that will enable them to fly if not in 
the eye of the wind at least at such 
an angle to it as to hold their own. 
But in the afternoon most of them, 
after repeated attempts, have given up 
this notion and dre flying before the 
wind. Eyen this is not easy for all 
of them. Meadow-larks are tumbled 

about most ludicrously. The gold- 
finch, to be sure, has found out that 
the wind is like a sea of tossing bil- 
lows, and he goes bounding easily 
over the crests and into the troughs, 
audibly counting off each wave as he 
flies. The robin, on the other hand, 
always a dashing and reckless flier. 
is caught again and again in the wind 
waves and drenched with their spray. 
A sudden gust lunges at him, twists 
his tail, and down be comes to earth, 
turning half a somersault as he 
alights. Instantly, upon righting him- 
self, he becomes a deeply absorbed 
ahd preoccupied bird, looking as dig- 
nifled as possible considering that his 
neck and tail feathers are being con- 
stantly ruffied and blown askew. When 
he has recovered equanimity, up he 
leaps again—eastward. One wonders 
whether several weeks of steady wind 
from the northwest would not bank 


the Atlantic coast. 

As an athlete also the Northwester 
is an impressive performer. See him 
in his dealings with the trees. Watch 
his buffets and his blows, twists and 
tweaks, his feats of jiu-jitsu and his 
catch-as-catch-can wrestling. But one 


must remember that this is all for fun. 
He seldom throws an adversary, chief- 
ly because he does not hold on long 


enough, The tree enjoys the struggle 
Even the gentle 
harebell by the rock knows that all 
this is only a huge big-brotherly joke, 
and that it will soon be over. 
Watch him now as he races the 
cloud-shadow up the hill, trampling 
the tall grasses with swift, invisi- 
ble feet. What headlong flight! What 


could elude such speed if he could only 
keep it up. But he is only a play- 
boy on à lark and cannot hold to any 
purpose long. Reaching the summit 
of the hill and the old wood that roots 
there, he forgets all about the cleud- 
shadow and becomes suddenly a musi- 


clan. All day long he has been calling 


and shouting... New he sings. No gen- 
tle flute melodies, no D pipings 
on oaten reeds are to be expected 
from him, but a burly battering meee 
a masculine music. The boughs of 
C 
beats them amain with iron flats. in 
another part of the in- 
e 
e r inter of 
the branches. But soon, on the other 


88 the millions he scatters from 
him. The steady tread of his march- 
ing feet will either drown them out or 
they will find a place in the wilder- 
ness of harmonies. He carries the 
heights of song by storm. 

And now he has come to the edge 
of the wood, sobered ever so little by 
the tangled shadows, confused by the 
clashing of boughs. Again the great 
blue vault, his playroom, stretches 
over. Again the tall blue grasses 
ready for his eager feet. Again a 
cloud-shadow ready for a race. After 
it, down the hill, through the meadow, 
with swift invisible feet goes he, a 
playboy once more. 

To have been out With such a wind 
all day among tbe hills is to have had 
society enough. One knows at night- 
fall of such a day that he has felt the 
grapple of mighty arms. All day he 
hes heard a great voice, now sweet 
and clear, now powerful and com- 
pelling, always friendly. Ear and eye 
have gathered into the barns of mem- 
ory a rich harvest of aerial calls and 
far-blown echoés, a thousand vivid 
images of blown grass and tossing 
boughs and rippled water. Truly a 
wonder-worker art thou, and a great 
and goodly friend, O rough and rude 
Northwest, 


O wind: a-blowing all day long. 
O wind that sings so loud a song! 


RIPON 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Ripon is one of those quaint old 
market towns in Yorkshire which drag 
at the heels of even the most hurried 
traveler, and demand that he sojourn 
there awhile. There is much to fill 


On a day of the Northwest Wind all | 


the flowers of the windy garden, the 


up all the bird-song of America against |. 


impetuous onset and pursuit! Nothing | 


| “ATICE” ON THE 
LONDON STAGE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Whether the two famous books writ- 
ten by Lewis Carroll and collectively 
knowfi as “Alice” are among the best 
that a child can read or listen to, may 
be doubted. As storehouses of falla- 
cies, lyrical and linguistic, they are 
unrivaled. They provide the adult 
With apt and amusing illustrations of 
the folltes he meets with in adult life; 
just as for many years “Vanity Fair” 
furnished him with apt and amusing 
caricatures of the men uppermost, in 
the public thought. But children are 
not prone to these fallacies. Self-de- 
ception is not’ characteristic of in- 
fancy. The child reasons more justly 
and more fearlessly than the grown- 
up. The astounding corclusions it 
sometimes arrives at are due to no 
fault in the process but to its having 
misconceived the premises. | 

Thanks to the ambiguities of the 
English language, children live in a 
world of misconception, which only 
experience can correct. An instance 
occurred lately, when a small boy 
taught to say grace at the family table, 
was called on by his mother to say 
grace at a meal they were having at a 
hotel, while on their way to the sea- 
side. Arthur, who had witnessed all 
the preliminary negotiations with the 
waiter replied, “But, Mummie, aren’t 
we paying for it this time?’ Ob- 
Wiously the grace he had been taught 
to say contained the, to him, most mis- 
leading word, “gifts.” Nearly all the 
so-called originality of children arises 
from their misadventures among words. 
‘With a language like English, anything 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The wide market-place with its obelisk! 


his thoughts, ecclesiastical history that 
takes him back for 1500 years, curious 
legends, ancient customs, the origin 
of which no man knoweth. 

Here on-a sloping headland above 
the River Ure, the wild waters of 


which have been tamed since they | 


rushed over Agsgarth Falls, came St. 
Wilfred to build a church which be- 
came the séat of a bishop. From Wil- 
frid’s time—he “flourished” in the 
seventh century— there was no suc- 
cessor of bishops at Ripon, so that 
the minster did not become also a 
cathedral church until 1836, when the 
see was revived. From the outside, 
except when geen from the south, the 
cathedral, one of the smallest in Eng- 
land, is not remarkable for beauty; 
but study of the interior reveals many 
points of interest, and indeed a. his- 
tory of architecture in brief for such 
as can read its lettering and lines. 
The remarkable crypt is one of the 
half-dozen Saxon crypts now rec- 
ognized in England; another may be 
seen at Retpon. 

A narrow lane leads from the 
cathedral to the wide market place 
of Ripon. In the center stands an 
obelisk, called the Cross, erected in 
1781, in place of an older one, which 
we could wish had been preserved, 
for art was not at its highest in the 
closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though it must be admitted that 
the houses of that date in the market 
place give it an air of picturesque- 
ness. On the south side stands the 
Town Hall, with. the inscription, 
“Except ye Lord keep ye cittie, ye 
wakeman walketh in vain.”. 

Ripon is peculiar in this respect, 
that every night the mayor received a 
signal honor. At the hour of nine, in 
spring, summer, autumn and winter, 
the custom of “blowing the horn“ is 
still observed. One blast is given at 
the Cross, three blasts are given at 
the Mayor’s door. For centuries the 
custom has continued, but none can 
say when it originated, or what its 
purpose was. That it originally an- 
nounced the setting of the watch is 
open to doubt; the watch might suit- 
ably be set at 9 o'elock in the summer, 
byt the winter demanded an earlier 
attendance of these guardians of the 
citizens’ lives and property. „ 


A Plea for the Bush Flower : 


Australia’s bush flowers are among | 
the most beautiful in the world and 


the exhibitions of wild flowers are | 


enjoyed by thousands of city dwellers. | 
The legend that Australjia’s Sowers | 
are scentless still lingers, however, in 
England, and Sydney folk recently 
welcomed the appearance of Mrs. 
Margaret Davidson, wife of the State 
Governor, as a champion of the bush 
flower. Mrs. Davidson has discovered 
that Australian blossoms ‘have their 
own attractive scents. To her the 
native rose has a very decided and 
pleasant perfume, and the sweetness 


of the boronia is nüsurpassed. For 


beauty what could exceed the stately 


| year after year by Mr. H. H. H. Cam- 


eron used to be one of the features of 
the show? What has become but 
why pursue. the Subject? 

The. further tis from England 

The nearer tis to France. 


Will you?. Wont you? Will you? 
vou? Will you join the dance? 


And just so, the further it is from 


comedian. 
which at the dress rehearsal lasted 
three hours, something will have to 
go. The dance—that, too, is a word | 
in season. For of recent years the 
revivals of “Alice” have been the work | 


dancing in London, and naturally the 
dancing is not only the most ac- 


occupies more of the time than a mere 
reader of the book would think pos- 
sible. Indeed the great attraction is 
an Under the Sea” ballet. It is 
wholly unprovoked by the book, which 
affords neither justification nor ex- 
euse. How remote from the spirit of 
the book it is may be gathered from 
the fact that it may be sufficiently 
described to readers of “Nicholas 
Nickleby” as “The Indian Savage and 
thé>\Maiden”—danced by the Infant 
P menon and Mr. Folair—all over 
again. 

One does not say that the children 
present did not enjoy it. Children at 


Still there was one resolute small boy 
who from his father’s knee proclaimed 
aloud what was and what was not in 
the book. One wishes, if only for his 
sake, that some one with an apprecia- 
tion of “Alice,” and an understanding 
‘of children, would produce a stage 
version, which in its course of an hour 
and a half—for children quite enough 
—woauld give the book and mothing but 
the book. 


TO ELIZABETHAN 
EXPLORERS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The London County Council has 
decided to erect a memorial at Rat- 
cliffe to those famous adventurers of 
Elizabethan days, Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, Sir Martin Frobisher, and 
| others, who sailed from that reach of 
| the River Thames to explore the north- 
‘ern seas and other unchartered tracts 
of ocean. 

There was great rejoicing when 


| Martin Frobisher had completed his 


15 years’ preparation and had his little 
fleet ready for setting out to discover 
the northwest passage. The united 
burden of the three craft amounted 
only to 75 tons, but Frobisher thought 
it sufficient for his purpose; so, too, 
did Queen Elizabeth, who waved her 
hand to the gallant adventurer as he 
‘sailed past her palace at Greenwich. 
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HOME IN TWO 
HOURS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The last time I had begged a ride 
home after midnight had been to take 


Carroll the nearer will it be to the a Covent Garden produce van—a most 
Even in an entertainment tremendous 


van—that had rumbled 
along Kensington High Street after 
all the Kensington busses had disap- 
I had given that van driver 
two shillings, and some 


a sixpence 


of one of the best known schools Of; odd pence, which was all the chanze 


I bad. Now, although | had plenty 
of money, I was in worse plight than 
'-o1-the-way 
Massachusetts town, and he last elec- 
tric car was gone. Browne. who lived 
only seven miles further on. looked 
despondent; 1 had to go all the way 
to Boston, which was 20 miles beyond 
that. 

“You might take the fr 
the only man in sight. Aud 
adventures began. 

Five minutes later we were 
little rear motorman’s cabin of an 
electric freight, homeward bound, 
with a bashful trainman to keep us 
company. The only man in sight had 
put us there. A second car was 
coupled behind us, and together we 
rolled across country at a good clip. 
The moon lit up the hillsides, covered 
with snow, and we watched them go 
by from the side windows. 

Brownie unfolded the motorman's 
seat, and sat on it. The bashful train- 
man lost some of his reserve in tell- 
ing us that the compressed air indi- 
cator did not point to the figure 85 
because we were traveling at 85 miles 
an hour, and Brownie’s answering 
smile at this information melted him 
into explaining that the motorman’s 
control handles cannot be used to 
“steer” the car with, but only to 


said 
so our 


ight.” 


in a 


| operate its speed. 


may happen. A little boy at a kinder- | 
garten refused to wash his hands. His 
mother. had ‘told him not to touch the 


Twenty years earlier there had been 
similar rejoicing, with banging of guns 
and waving of flags, when Sir Hugh 


He turned off the electric light as 
we went by the house where, he said, 
with a wink, the line superintendent 
lived, and he put it on again half a 
mile beyond. We were at the little 
crossroads before we knew it, and 
there, after a walk across crisp snow, 
I was companionless. The clock 
struck 1; 20 miles from home, and 
the next railroad train at 6. The sit- 
uation required strong measures. 

The first automobile hailed put on 
speed and went by like a shot.- The 
next was a carpenter’s truck and took 
me three miles nearer the city. Two 
cther late-goers were already aboard 
when I joined the carpenter, and I 
clung beside the last one in the rear 
of the truck as we rocked along the 
crusted road with the wind in our 
faces and the moon overhead. 

After parting company from tle 
kindly carpenter when his path led up 
a side street, I boarded, almost imme- 
diately, an inclosed car with a whole 
back seat to.myself. Having secured 
me, the driver ignored all further sup- 


water there. Fortunately, the teacher, 
being a sensible woman, told him to 
tell his mother what had happened. So 
he learnt that what his mother really. 
| meant was that he was not to drink it. 
Now is: it wise, is it fair to increase 
the muddle in which the child is bound 
to fall, with a book deliberately mysti- 
fying? That children like “Alice” is 
nothing. There are very few things 


children do not like hearing about. 
Is it not wiser and kinder not to 


bother the child with mental processes 
of which it is a born master, but to 
help it to get right with its premises, 
not by raining facts down its throat 
but by interesting it intelligently . in 
the world around it? 

Whatever the function proper: to 
“Alice,” the books are classics, and are 
likely to remain so as long as men 
persist in their follies. And ‘it is de- 
sirable that on the stage the spirit of 
a Classic should be preserved. In this 
respect even the original production 
in 1886 was faulty. Savile Clarke was 
not the best man for the job, and in 
the version he prepared were several 
things that Carroll can only have 
passed from his longing to see his 
story on the stage. For instance, 
Alice, so careful not to hurt the Mock 
Turtle’s feelings by mentioning the 
soup, was furnished with a song in 
which she threatens a chorys of white 
rabbits with being made into rabbit 
pies. The White Knight should cer- 
tainly ‘have been seen: 
of his speeches are foisted on the Mad 
Hatter, who instead of circumnavigat- 
ing his own. table till summoned to 
the court, frisks about at large on a 
hobby horse. Shortly after there was 
imported into the piece a cleric ditty 
beginning 

If I’m rather like a barrel 
It's the fault of Lewis Carroll. 


And so things went from bad to worse. 
At each revival was introduced some 
fresh abomination, until in 1900 it was 
thought very chic to have Alice played 
by a woman. 

In the present revival at the Gar- 
rick the Alice is not a grown woman, 
but she is hardly the Alice of the 
book. Carroll’s Alice was a little girl, 
ful of. wonder and of a mild and re- 
spectful demeanor. Recent legisla- | 


80 young a child, but this Alice gives 
one the idea of an Alice whose means 
of reducing herself again to her nor- 
mal height have not been entirely ef- 
‘fective. As to timidity, she carries 

cane with which she belabors 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Not all 
the outrages recalled in previous ver- 
sions are reproduced, but the come- 
dians appear to have been left to 
elaborate their parts at will, and to 
have elaborated them on lines more 
appropriate to knock-about-shows on 
‘the halls, or rough and tumble pro- 
vincial pantomime. They do and say 
things that Alice could never have 
dreamed. “Bless the good Duke of 
Argyll!” cries Tweedledum. Or is it 
Tweedledee? Whichever it is, the 
other is not behindhand with 
“wheeses” just as tactful and pleas- 


int. The Mad Hatter is no longer.a 


figure of fun, bat pathetic. To give the 
cemedians. elbow room for “stuff” ot 


their own, some of the authentic Car- 


roll has had to go. What has become: 
.of Humpty Dumpty, which as. yarn’ 


instead some 


tion has made it difficult to reproduce | 


, Willoughby sailed down. the Thames 
from Ratcliffe, intent on the “discoy- 
212 of regions, dominions, islands, and 
places unknown,” on northerly quar- 
ters. 

Willoughby’ s memory. has been kept 
green to this day—hence the prospect 
of the London County Council. About 
the middle of last century there was a 
movement afoot to restore Ratcliffe 
Cross and Stairs as the place whence 
these gallant adventurers departed, 
but somehow the project hung fire. 
Then just before the war it was re- 
newed again. Sir John Benn proposed 
to the London County Council that 
they should put up a bronze tablet, 
showing a ship in full sail, at the 
Ratcliffe entrance of the Rotherhithe 
Tunnel, which is where Ratcliffe Cross 
originally stood. A sum of less than 
£300 would have sufficed to carry out 
the plan. 

Then came the war, and then the 
peace. Money is not what it was, and 
the memorial, 
bronze and enamel, will consist of, 
painted tiles. Instead of being at the | 
entrance of Rotherhithe Tunnel, 


Edward Memorial Park, close to the. 
river, and well within reach of craft | 
plying up and down. 


The inscription will thus: 


run 


the latter half of the sixteenth cen- | 
tury set sail from this reach of the | 
River Thames near Ratcliffe Cross, to | 
‘explore the Northern Sea.” 


*“Kick-Sledding” in Maine 

Have you ever been kick-sledding“ 
or “spark-stotting’”? If not, you have 
missed one of the greatest sports ever | 
brought across the seas from Sweden, 
Norway and Finland; a sport that will 

provide you as many thrills as skiing 
and make tobogganing seem like a 
| mild pastime. 

So far as Maine is concerned, and 
4 the United States, Monson is 
the home of the “kick-sled,” as it is 
called here, or the “spark-stotting,” as 
10 the Swedish title. 
| It was brought here about 25 years 
ago by John Lundbeek, who had just 
come to the United States from Swe- 
den. When he saw the winter of 
Maine settle down upon the mountains 
and hills of Monson, saw the ice of 


the spark-stotting.“ 
he appeared on the streets of the 
town “spark-stotting,” he created a 
sensation. 

»The sleds of today are of turned 
wood and the very best quality of 
steel. The wood constitutes the up- 
rights, which act as handles and 
steering gear. and support the seat. 
The steel supplies the runners and is 
placed on edge. It is possible that 
the idea for the sled known as a 
flexible flier was conceived. from these 
“kick-sleds,” of Monson, for both are 
steered by twisting one runner ahead 
of the.other. The motive power is 
applied by the operator, who stands 
with one foot on one rurhher and kicks 
the snow beneath with the other foot. 


necessary to A the sled. . There 
are about 10 of these “kick-sleds” 
used in Monson. 


On hillsides, of course, the kick is only 


plicants for a ride, although there 
were several of them. Five miles fur- 
ther on I was forced to trudge, and 
went a mile on foot. 

Finally a chance came in a modest 
little runabout, which took me fast 
enough to reach a trolley car just 
before it started, and I was home at 
2 o' clock. I had come 27 miles in two 
hours, at the cost of 10 cents. I re- 
solved, as I unlatched my door, that 
should I ever myself possess a little 
runabout, or a carpenter’s truck, or 
even an electric: freight car, I would 
be as generous as the drivers I had 
met that Kern 


——— — - 


— 
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instead of being or 


„This tablet is in memory of Sir Steamer 
Hugh Willoughby, Stephen Borough. 
William Borough, Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher, and other navigators, who in | 
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it | 
will be placed on a stone in the King 


RUGS 
Unercelled in 
Quality and Value 
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the lakes and streams, he thought of 
The first time | 


1 imported rugs of pure 
wool give warmth without weight 
and offer complete protection 
against the wintry elements of 
present day motor or steamer 
travel 


$78.00 upwards 


in dark colors and plaids 
—fringed or bound 
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* American Arbitration 
in Argentina Re- 


e Confidence and Assure 
ne Trade ‘Relations 


itte 


“6 


rc correspondent of The Christian 
S)cience Monitor 
9S AIRES, Argentine — After 
of earnest effort on the 
zan business men to con- 
itine customers of their 
th and their willingness to 
mistakes, it can now be safely 
a — is a much more friend- 
de in Argentina toward Amer- 
there was during the last 
re of the European war. A 
: “a ago there was a rather 
ad feeling among Argentine 
e men against American busi- 
ral, but the two underly- 
of this dissatisfaction have 
largely removed. 

rie place, Argentine mer- 
were convinced, in their own 
that the Americans were solely 
asible for the high exchange 
4 the dollar. During the last 
ho r, exchange has been such 
ul p blem in Argentine econom- 
hat "Argentine business men have 
ne a good deal more about it 
ew before, and they have 
) persuaded of the true sit- 
is that American export 
: — more than that ot any 
| : ation when the American dol- 


is at a in the world 
ial — that American 
have more interest than 
in keeping down the ex- 
e of the dollar. 
other source of dissatisfaction 
st American business was trace- 
_ misunderstandings between 
and Argentine im- 
, with an inclination on the 
: ft Argentine importer to jump 
he c ion that every mistake, 
y delay, and every irregularity in 
hipment of his American mer- 
dise was due purely and simply 
ad faith o on the part of shrewd 
traders. The feeling has 
largely eliminated now by the 
work done by. the Arbitra- 
ttee of the United States 
t Commerce, which has done 
tl probably any one organi- 
in either country to give Ameri- 
: the. good name it now 
in Argentina. 
d Cases Settled 
: for The Christian 
d Monitor the work of this Arbi- 
r Commitee Mr. George G. 
t of the United States 
r of Commerce in Argentina, 


n the United States Chamber of 
Was organized three years 

ust of American business 
6 obstacle to be over- 
entina and was one of the 
I oe to the organization 
The arbitration com- 

| tely plunged into a task 
ad many of the aspects of a 
— ‘but it has successfully dug 
V e 5 through the wall, with 
esult that American and Argen- 
yusir — can now see each 


ioe AY 


—— 332 
2 years that it has been 
problem, the arbitra- 
6 has handled more than 
of which appeared ex- 
and difficult when they 
aken. One hundred and 
n cases were handled dur- 
January 1 to Decem- 


nt has 

on the basis of give and 

has been a-great deal 

gon the part of the American 
f involved in the cases 
up for arbitration. The 
4 succeeded in showing 

. importers that in nearly 


se the differences were due to 


ngs or honest mistakes 

to l = d faith or shrewd methods 
manner in which the American 
1 » arbitration have shown 
—— to go much more 
t way in solving these prob- 
der to retain the good will 
ntine ‘clients has wiped 
‘rust which existed a few 


ad Mistakes Were 3 
recently the Arbitration Com- 
stained for an Argentine client 
| the United States of 
— Bho sent with an order 
t ld not be filled. The pro- 
re of the Arbitration Com- 
, been so much 
‘of disputes 
ot friendly commer- 


with their neighbors.” 


ton, 


Delaware; Chester, and W 
Pennsylvania — whose total orig- 
inal cost approximated 311,650,000 
will be sold by auction within the 
next month, it was stated yesterday by 
Sidney Henry, commercial manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. , 


WOMEN FULFILLING 
COMMUNITY DUTY 


Conference of League of Women 
Voters Shows They Are Con- 
tributing to Constructive En- 
deavor in Town and City 


ton, 


1 


‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — That 
women as voters have become a real 
factor in constructive community life 
and endeavor was emphatically 


brought out in reports of local leagues 
given yesterday at the conference of 
the League of Women Voters of the 
New England Region. Practically, all 
& the reports showed the women to 
be cooperating with men in the selec- 
tion of proper candidates and officials, 
and it was evident in many cases that 
careful inquiry has been made into 
the duties and activities of aldermen, 
selectmen, school-board members, and 
other administrative officers. 

Opening the meeting, Mrs. George 
R. Fearing, president of the Massa- 
chusetts league, pointed to the dou- 
bling in the number of local organ- 
izations as evidence of the need of a 
nonpartis organization of women. 
Through them, she said, interest has 
been stimulated and information dis- 
seminated in the furtherance of citi- 
zenship and good government. The 
opinion of. women as to what is valu- 
able and what is not valuable has 
been crystallized,. preparing them to 
take their places as efficient and more 
important members of the political 
parties of their choice. 


New England Needs 


In extending the greetings of the 
Commonwealth, Gov. Channing H. 
Cox particularly emphasized the need 
of the New England states in build- 
ing a unity of action in the common 
interest of the section. He urged 
women to study and support mpve- 
ments looking toward improvement in 
governmental method. Speaking in 
terms of all New England, the Gov- 
ernor pointed out that it is an essen- 
tially industrial section, depending for 

rosperity on the continuance of 
tivity. South Carolina, 
for example) he said, can manufacture 
many things under the New Eng- 
land prices because she enjoys ad- 
vantages in freight rates on raw ma- 
terials and the finished product, is 
less heavily taxed and has lower wage 
rates. 

While Massachusetts is right to de- 
light in those things she has done for 
the welfare of the people, Governor 
Cox said, this effort should not go to 
an extent at which it threatens the 
basis of prosperity and overtaxes in- 
dustry. All, therefore, must be in- 
terested in highest efficiency in gov- 
ernment and in having the business 
of the Commonwealth conducted in 
such a way as to get the most result 
possible from every dollar spent for 
governmental purposes. This subject 
has been investigated by a special 
commission, he said, asking women to 
aid in carrying the program of the 
committee into effect. Consolidation of 
penal institutions, bringing about 
economy in money, as well as provid- 
ing means to classification of prisoner, 
the Governor said, is another move- 
ment in which\the support of the 
women is welcomed. 


International Phase 


The international significance of 
women’s organizations was empha- 
sized in a talk by Miss Marjorie 
Shuler, publicist, lecturer and one of 
the six women present at the official 
signing of the Nineteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. Miss 
Shuler pointed out that powerful and 
valuable international ‘relationships 
grow out of contact between organiza- 
tions of women. 

Instancing such sentiments, the 
speaker said that some of the dele- 
gates to the last conference of the 
International Woman’s Suffrage Alli- 
ance came to Geneva with doubt and 
suspicion, but with a desire for a com- 
mon understanding out of which came 
real friendliness. This attitude was 


‘exemplified, for example, in the motion 


of Australian delegates that Great 
Britain and her colonies vote as a unit 
in the deliberations of the conference. 
This came at a time when the issue of 
unit voting was being debated in the 
legislative halls of the allied nations. 
“Women are tremendous sentiment 
makers,“ Miss Shuler declared. “The 
extent to which their international re- 
lationships through organization are 
making for the peace and understand- 
ing of the world is too little\appreci- 
ated and too little reckoned with. I 
would name two things as essential 
to carrying on the progress toward 
world understanding which women are 
creating. First, let women become 
better informed and prove that they 
have graduated from the so-called 
‘women’s news.’ Second, let them take 
the first step toward international 
friendliness by getting acquainted 


* 


WOMEN ASK EQUAL 
REPRESENTATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—Members 


FARMERS OUTLINE 
DEFINITE ITE PROGRAM 


Agricultural Conference Formu- 
lates Measures for Permanent 
Relief — Opposition to the 
Regular Program Manifested 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Back of the discussion of unfavora- 
ble conditions and the somewhat vague 
declarations of what must be done 
about them at the National Agricul- 
tural Conference, a small group of 
men are trying to put through a def- 
inite program which will prevent a 
recurrence of those conditions which 
are afflicting the farmers at present. 

The idea of the men who have 
worked out a plan and hope to get 
it adopted is to express appreciation 
of the President’s call to conference, 
and to give practical point to it by 
going direct to Congress for legisla- 
tion which will start the machinery 
for giving the farmers of the country 
adequate credit and organizing mar- 
keting facilities. These, it is insisted, 


lines of business enjoy. Not only is 
the opportunity presented, for the con- 
ference has been asked by the gov- 
ernment to do this very thing, but for 
the first time, in a dilemma, the farm- 
ers have working with them experts, 
statisticians, economists, bankers, 
railway men and representatives of 
all kinds of business associated more 
or less intimately with agriculture. 
If the farmers take advantage of this 
condition they are in a position to 
gain a great advantage, it is declared 
by the constructive group. 


Constructive Measures 


The program which it is expected 
will develop from the reports of the 
Various committees will be, when 
sifted down, to ag 9 a means of 
negotiating farmers’ es and arrang- 
ing credits adapted to their particular 
line of work. Some such government 
agency as the Farm Loan Board could 
be adapted to the handling of agri- 
cultural paper with a flexibility and 
security that would give the farmer 
the support he so much needs. The 
War Finance Corporation has been 
able to give a certain measure ot 
emergency help to the farmer. With 
a long look ahead there should be 
provision for permanent government 
credit. All of this is based to a large 
degree on the recommendation of the 
building of warehouses by the states 
where gerry products may be kept 
and sold at the most advantageous 
State of the market, instead of going 
to forced sale as now. 

On these products certified by offi- 
cial graders, certificates could be is- 
sued and handled by government 
agencies with perfect safety. The 
same group favors the establishment 
of cooperative business organizations 
to put farming on a parity with other 
lines of business. 


Dissenters Organizing ' 
In opposition to this constructive 


group, which plans to utilize all of 
the interests represented in the con- 


| ference.for the benefit of the farmer, 


is a radical group which is trying to 
Segregate the dirt“ farmers, and 
which has called a “rump” conference, 
made up of those in the regular con- 
ference who come under such a desig- 
nation, and of others who were not 
invited. They have issued a call in 
part as follows: 

“A conference of progressive farm- 
ers and representatives of farm or- 
ganizations to formulate eir pro- 
gram of immediate legislation and 
measures to relieve agriculture and 
secure for it a modicum of prosperity. 
has been called by the Farmers Na- 
tional Council, to be held in the New 
Ebbitt Hotel, on Friday. 

“The conference of farmers and the 
allied interests which have been rob- 
bing the farmers ruthlessly has proven 
a complete and unqualified failure, as 
far as securing results is concerned. 
That it was called to prevent farmers 
securing just measures of economic 
justice to which they are entitled and 
to assail the agricultural bloc which 
has dared place the rights of the pro- 
‘ducers of wealth against stealers of 
wealth is perfectly patent. The 
meeting of progressive farmers to be 
held in the New Ebbitt Hotel will give 
an opportunity for untrammeled dis- 
cussion, and will give complete evi- 
dence of the confidence which the 
farmers of America have in the agri- 
cultural bloc, and further evidence the 
fact that the agricultural bloc has not 
yet secured nor espoused all the 
measures which farmers know are 
essential to rid the country of special 
privilege, monopoly and middleman 
exploitation. All progressive farmers 
are invited to attend the conference. 
Representatives of the railroads, 
packers, farm mo banks, ele- 
vator combine, millers’ trusts, ferti- 
lizer crowd, farm implement manu- 
facturers and speculators, and other 
lines of business which have gouged 
the public, will not be invited.” 


Southern Governor’s View 


The first reference to rumors that 


the conference was a “hand-picked” 


gathering summoned from political 
motivés was made from the platform 
by James M. Parker, Governor of 
Louisiana, in the course of his address 
on the marketing of cotton. 

“I hope there is no foundation,” he 
said, “for the whispered rumors that 
there is a hand-picked conference 
called to serve the purposes of politi- 
cal parties. The farmers of: the coun- 
try, having increased production in 
response to government requests dur- 
ing the war, and having suffered dis- 
aster in consequence, have the right 


to come to Washington demanding 


to | help, and to put forth the ge giver i 


| must be 


All thoughts of 
put aside.” 
defense of the 2 of cohferees 


won 3 — Seg he R.), 
2 ney n (R) 


politics 


man of the conference, The confer- 


are to be as good as the men in other 


ence was called in haste, he pointed 
out, and the need for quick action 
shortened the possibility for much 
consultation in regard to the list of 
conferees, although Secretary Wallace 


consulted with all the farm organiza-|. 


tions having Washington headquarters, 
and with representatives of every 
phase of the agricultural industry. 
“No more representative gathering has 
ever been called in the history of this 
country,” declared Mr. Anderson em- 
phatically. 


Cooperative Program 


J. M. Anderson, president of the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange of 
Minnesota, declared that the confer- 
ence was not going to be “steam- 
rollered” as far as he was concerned. 
He declared his belief that American 
participation in the economic rehabil- 
itation of Europe is absolutely essen- 
tial to the solution of the agricultural 
problem in this country. 

Ultimate solution of the’ farmers’ 
problems lies, he declared, in the 
fields- of cooperation and finance. 
Better prices for agricultural products 
depend upon the economic recovery 
of Europe. There are plenty of cus- 
tomers for our surplus crops in 
Europe, but they cannot pay for them. 
In regard to the European situation, 
Mr. Anderson advocated action along 
two lines by. the federal government. 

First, it should extend sufficient 
long time credit to European coun- 
tries so that they may again become a 
market for American produce. 

Second, and most important, there 
should be a governmental policy aimed 
at putting Europe back on a stable 
basis. European countries must have 
peace before they can go back to work, 
and we should help them to attain that 
peace. The United States should be 
officially represented at the meeting 
of its debtors at Genoa, since the re- 
sults of the conference vitally concern 
American industry and agriculture. 
“We owe it to these debtor countries,” 
Mr. Anderson asserted, to state our 
position on the $10,000,000,000 war 
debt, so that they may know definitely 
where they stand. Also, Germany 
must get on her feet and she cannot 
do this until the reparations question 
is settled; we should have a voice in 
this through official representation on 
the Reparations Commission.” 


REFERENDUM IN 
PACKING STRIKE 
ORDERED BY UNION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News ce 

CHICAGO, Illinois—“Shall we con- 
tinue the strike?” Some 45,000 mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America and eight allied 
crafts are to be given an opportunity 
to vote in referendum on this ques- 
tion today. They have been officially 
on strike since December 5, against 
the abandonment of federal arbitra- 
tion by the packers and subsequent 
wage reductions. 

Hope of government intervention in 
the trouble, which extended through- 
out the middle west in 20 important 
meat packing centers, was abandoned 
early this week, said Dennis Lane, 
secretary-treasurer of the union, in 
an interview with a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. “We 


thought it was only fair, in view of 


the circumstances, to put the facts 
before the members and let them de- 
cide.” 

In the circular letter ordering the 
referendum the following explanation 
was made: 3 | 

“The Committee of Conciliation of 
the Department of Labor called at the 
general office on instructions from 
Hugh Kerwin, director of conciliation, 
and gave the information that the 
striking packing house workers 
should no longer hold out hope of in- 
tervention from the Department of 
Labor.” 

Effectiveness of the walkout has 
been disputed from the first by the 
packers. They maintained the posi- 
tion that no strike existed. For a few 
days work was diminished and riots 
occurred here and in several other 
cities. Recently, however, it was de- 
clared that all the “Big Five“ plants 
were working at or near capacity. 


REPUBLICAN DEFICIT 
- NOT YET CLEARED UP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois — Debts. of the 
National Republican Committee total- 
ing $706,161, are announced here by 
Fred W. Upham, treasurer. This def - 
icit is for expenses in the election of 
President Harding and Vice-President 
Coolidge. Subscriptions are to be an- 
nounced at Boston, Massachusetts, to- 
day, but these are to cover financing 
of the committee for New England 
states, and are not applicable to the 
national party debt, Mr. Upham ex- 
plained. 
Fn the close of the campaign in 

ovember, 1920, according to Mr. Up- 
ham’s figures, the committee was $1,- 
683,000 in debt, including $1,405,000 in 
loans, $192,000 in unpaid bills and 
$68,000 owed by various state com- 
mittees. In 15 months, $1,400,000 has 
been collected, of which $741,500 was 
applied to the loans, the state commit- 
tees paid off, unpaid bills settled, $88,- 
000 interest paid, and $232,500 spent 
for the operation of the National Com- 
mittee, leaving about $60,000 cash on 
hand. 


NEBRASKA FAVORS 
ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


Special to The N Science Monitor 
from its W News Office 

LINCOLN, Nebraska—The Nebraska 

House yesterday unanimously passed 

a resolution indorsing. the Great 

Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project 

as adding millions to, the value of 

' through bringing 

the coast line, 

e Nebraska repre- 

n in he ‘Wesits aaa House to 
n the measure. 


BONUS AGREED ON 
BY REPUBLICANS 


Joint Session of Delegates From 
Senate and House Favors the 
Passage of Bill and the Tariff 


Measure Before Adjournment 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The announcement by Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
that it would be disastrous to the 
finances of the government to enact 
soldier bonus legislation during the 
present session produced small effect 
in Congress yesterday. 

As a result of a joint session of 
the Republican steering committees 
of the Senate and House during the 
day an agreement was reached not 
only to rush through a bonus bill, but 
also to enact permanent tariff legisla- 
tion before Congress adjourns. 

It was agreed that the proposed 
bonus bill should originate. in the 
House, which initiates all legislation 
dealing with finances, and the Ways 
and Means Committee was instructed 
to begin at once the work of draft- 
ing it. 

That a bill will be reported in about 
three weeks is the prevailing opinion 
among House members. 


Methods in Dispute 


The bonus bill and additional legis- 
lation mapped out by the steering 
committees will be put up to à caucus 
of all Republicans of the House to- 
night. Opposition to..the bonus bill 
is so slight in the House that the 
Republican leaders are not concerned 
over it. Only the methods of flnancing 
the payment of adjusted compensation 
are involved in dispute, and it is to 
discuss these methods that the entire 
body of Republicans will meet today. 
As Mr. Mellon merely renewed his oft- 
repeated opposition to a bonus at this 
time, and former conferences having 
already sponsored the passage of the 
proposed legislation, little considera- 
tion is being given the advice of the 
head of the Treasury Department. 

Yesterday’s conference, which will 
be followed by.others between the two 
steering committees, served to bring 
about something that verges on co- 
operation on the part of the leaders. 

The Administration’s leaders in the 
Senate pledged themselves to exert all 
their influence to speed up legislation 
with a view to an early adjournment, 
possibly by June 1. 

Additional matters of legislation 
which are to be pressed for passage 
include the following: Debt refunding! 
bill, now before the Senate, the re- 
classification of federal employees, the 
appropriation bills and the farmers’ 
cooperative marketing bill. Reorgan- 
ization of the federal departments 
under proposed. legislation,. was put 
off until the last, with indications that 
it will be definitely sidetracked owing 
to the legislative jam in the Senate. 


Other Bills Pending 


No consideration of the proposed 
ship subsidy bill is to be given until 


President Harding makes known his, 


views and ‘submits a formal report to 
Congress. | 

It was stated by. Charles Curtis 
(R.), Senator from Kansas, the Re- 
publican whip, that he had been in- 
formed that the Finance Committee 
would report the tariff bill to the Sen- 
ate some time next month. House 
leaders impressed upon their Senate 
colleagues the necessity of enacting 
permanent tariff legislation before the 
November congressional elections. In 
fact, it is the thought of the elections 
that is spurring Administration lead- 
ers at the Capitol to take a definite 
stand upon the bonus, which will 
surely play an important part in the 
campaign. 

House leaders, in their desire to get 
away early enough to attend to their 
political fences, urged the senators to 
postpone action on the various treaties 
emanating from the Armament Con- 
ference, until after the legislative jam 
is broken. In this connection the pro- 
posal of the Senate to convene in spe- 
cial session after adjournment in 
order to act upon the treaties was con- 
sidered. Senate leaders promised to 
take the matter under further advise- 
ment. 

Proposals also were made that the 
Senate dispose of the treaties within 
the next few months, but as this would 
jeopardize early enactment of the 
bonus and tariff measures, the foreign 
compacts possibly will be postponed 
until the last. 


WELLESLEY FUND 
FURNISHES TUITION 
FOR 900 ARMENIANS 


* 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Education, 
as well as food, clothing and shelter, 
is a great need of children in Armenia 
for whom the Near East Relief is try- 
ing to care, according to Miss Bernice 
J. Everett, in charge of the work at 
Brousa. Miss Everett writes that 
there are now more than 900 children 
in schools in the city of Brousa which 
have been established through funds 
contributed by Wellesley College. 

School began, she says, the first of 
November, when the Greek colonel re- 
leased the Armenian school, which 


had been taken for an army hospital, 


and hundreds of children flocked to it 
asking admission. Last year, she said, 
registration amounted to about 150 or 
160, but this year 365 were registered 
at the beginning of the registration 
period and more came constantly until 
the relief workers did not know what 
to do with them. Little children, Miss 
Everett said, gave their ages as ten 
years when they were really only six 
or seven, 80 eager were they to go to 
schoo] and be taught. 

“I never saw such eagerness tor 
school,” said Miss Everett. 
to refuse all under seven and it was 


to supervise. The Wellesley fund will 


books and we will supply the fuel. 


|markets for our products. 


“We — 


hard to refuse the mothers’ pleadings. : 
a do not know what to do, but finally 
Miss Jillson of the American school, 
came to our aid and gave us a big 
room in her building which she offered 


pay the teacher’s salary and buy the 


Here 100 children will be made 
happy.” The opening of a second and 
third Greek school made it possible 
to care for enough more children to 
bring the number up to 900, she added. 
So many refugees, without food and 
with no clothing except travel- -stained | 
rags, have come to Brousa that the 
problem of feeding and clothing them | 
as well as caring for the school chil- 
dren and giving them one hot dish a 
day is a serious problem, this worker | 
says. | 
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NEW WATERWAY | 
PLAN QUESTIONED. 


Engineer Says St.‘ Lawrence: 
Project Should Be Based on 
Sound Judgment ! 


| 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Whether 
ocean ships would navigate such a 
waterway and whether it would create 
a sufficient amount of new traffic to 
make it a paying investment to the 
nation, were questions raised by 


Harry deB. Parsons, consulting en- 
gineer and authority on water-power 
problems, in addressing a gathering 
of Boston engineers, gn the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence tidewater project. 

“As the power possibilities of the 
St. Lawrence are great,” said Mr. 
Parsons, “it would be a pity to mini- 
mize them for a canalization scheme 
that was not founded on sound judg- 
ment. Whenever the power may be 
needed, let it be developed to best 
advantage and make use of such 
canalization as the pondages from the 
power dams may afford. 

“As the estimates of the cost are so 
large, the question at once arises, 
Why should the United States pay 
half when they will be benefited by 
only one-sixth the power developed.’ 
At à cost of say $50,000 a mile, the 
United States’ share, © $282,000,000, 
would construct 5600 miles of -rail-- 
way sufficient to reach from the 
Mississippi with two lines to the At- 
lantic seaboard, and also from the 
middle west with two lines to the 
gulf. Let us go slowly before we 
make a false step.“ 

W. L. Saunders, of New York, an 
author and authority on commerce 
and navigation, indorsed the project 
on the ground “that there never has 
been proposed a project so simple in 
its execution, so sound in its economic 
possibilities, and so far-reaching in 
its consequence, as this one.” 

“If you will lay a.straight edge upon 
the map along the line of the St. 
Lawrence River,” said Mr. Saunders, 
“you will-see that it points directly 
to Liverpool, the market for most of 
the grain products of the United 
States. In the same latitude are the 
Scandinavian countries, also large 
The dis- 
tance from Duluth to Liverpool by 
way of the St. Lawrence is about 
5000 miles. That distance is 500 miles 
greater by way of the New York barge 
canal and the Hudson River, 450 miles 
greater by way of railroad transpor- 
tation from Buffalo to New York.” 

Asserting that the St. Lawrence 
River has a potential capacity to de- 
liver 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 horse- 
power annually he said that “this 
might be distributed all over New 
England and New York,” and contin- 
ued, “furnishing power for all of the 
industries and most of the railroads. 
Just as deep water transportation is 
the cheapest transportation in the 
world, so is hydraulic electric power 
the cheapest power in the world. It 


OPERATORS READY 
TO MEET MINERS 


Wage Scale Committee Has Been 
Appointed for Conference on 
Pay as Soon as the Union 
Authorizes Such Meeting 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — The an- 
thracite operators have appointed a 
wage scale committee to confer with 


begs miners as soon as such confer- 


ences are authorized by the union. Be- 
fore this authorization can be made, 
the miners’ demands for higher wages 
must be approved at the international 


convention of the United Mine Work- 


ers in Indianapolis on February 17. 
Until then no definite rejection of the 
miners’ recently announced demands 
is expected. The conferences will 
probably be held here. 

The anthracite operators have thus 
far made no public statement refer- 
ing specifically to the threat of a strike 
On April 1. In their first and only 
public statement since the workers 
announced their demands, the opera- 
tors say that an advance of at least 
$1.30 a ton in the mine price of domes- 
tic sizes of anthracite, representing an 
increase of 78.4 cents in production 
cost, would follow if they granted the 
demands for a 20 per cent increase 
in contract rates, and $1 a day in- 
crease for all day men. 


Mine Price Raised 

The operators say that the 20 per 
cent wage increase alone would raise 
the mine price by $1.30, and the other 
demands would -raise it higher still, 
They calculate the average total cost 


of a gross ton of anthracite as $5.55, 
with $3.92 of that representing labor 
cost, the figures being for the first 
half of 1921. They say that 60 per 
cent of anthracite shipments are of the 
prepared domestic sizes, 10 per cent 
pea coal and 30 per cent steam size, 
which always sells below ‘production 
costs. i OP 

When the bituminous * industry 
slump, last December cut Working 
time about 60 per cent, it began to 
be impossible, the operators say, for 
anthracite steam sizes to compete with 
soft coal. Because demand fell off, 
producers are said to have great 
quantities of pea coal stored. Hence 
the operators, believing that thig sit- 
uation in -small sizes will prevail 
throughout the year, say that any in- 
crease in wages must be applied en- 
tirely on the prices of the prepared 
sizes, or 60 per cent of the output. 

Then, with the $3.92 labor cost of 
early 1921 as a basis, it is figured that 
the 20 per cent wage increase would 
raise total production cost .78.4 cents 
and as applied to the prepared sizes, 
or 60 per cent ot the total; this. would 
amount to $1.30 


Coal Sales Low 


It is of interest to note that Coal 
Age in its usual summary of market 
conditions says that the steam size of 
anthracite is now moving more readily, 
with prices again in line with com- 
pany’ schedules. But it is added that 
some large usere are probably taking 
tonnage in excess of requirements on 
account of strike talk. 

January sales of bituminous coal 
have failed to come up to anticipa- 
tions. While the tonnage moved has 
exceeded the December business, the 
new year has not brought the volume 
of orders that was expected to follow 
the removal of the freight tax and 
other deterrent factors. But it is said 
that there is no doubt that the coal 
industry will enjoy better times be- 
tween now and April 1. This is indi- 


has been estimated that the use of all 
the potential hydroelectric power of 
the St. Lawrence would effect a sav- 
ing in coal of 50,000,000 tons annually.” 


ACTIVITY IN PORT 
OF BUENOS AIRES 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina — The 
state of the port of Buenos Aires is 
A safe index as to the commercial 
activity of the Republic. For some 
considerable time past there has been 
little movement of any description 
and the number of port workers un- 
employed threatened to become a seri- 
ous problem. But at last the tide 
has turned and ships are now coming 
and going with greater frequency, ac- 
tivity being seen on all sides. 

At one time the number of men 
employed fell as low as 800 out of a 
round total of some 15,000 registered. 
During Christmas week the number 
employed was about 3500, which is a 
big increase over the numbers of re- 
cent weeks, and it is estimated that | 
the number of workers required will | 
increase daily, as the quantity of 
cereals coming from the country is 
known to be considerable. | 


BOND ISSUE PETITION | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission yesterday for au- 
thority to issue $451,000 in 5 per cent 
50-year gold bonds and to sell them 
to Henry Ford, Edsel B. Ford, and 
Clara J. Ford. The sale of the securi- 
ties will reimburse the railroad for 
expenditures on additions and better- 
ments which have been made to the 
line since it came into the possession | 
of Henry Ford. | 


THEATRICAL 


NEW YORK 


cated by a heavier line of inquiry. 
There is not the slightest indication’ 
that there will be any rush for coal, 
but the strike talk and the growing 
certainty of a tie-up are causing 
buyers to ask for prices and the pos- 
sibility of prompt shipment. 
Anthracite is in better call. This 
has resulted in heavier operations, al- 
though the market is too sensitive to 
permit any increase in prices for the 
independent domestic sizes. 


DOLLAR’S VALUE INCREASING 


CHICAGO, Illinois — The pre-war 
dollar now is worth 72 cents when 
spent for meat and 68 cents when 
spent for other foodstuffs, according 
to a statement made public yesterday 
by J. T. Russell, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Meat Councils. 
Eighteen months ago, Mr. Russell said, 
the pre-war dollar was worth 52 cents 
in the retail meat market, and a year 
ago 62 cents. 
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Beautiful 


Rike's Department of 
Interior Decorating 


is modernly equipped to design, plan 
and execute all classes of Interior 
Decorative work, no matter how large 
or how seemingly small. 


~— — 


The department is under the per- 
sonal supervision of Interior Decorators 
who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
ning The Home Beautiful. Every 
decorative scheme p comes under 
the personal care of these creative 
artists. 


An extensive selection of Drapery 
Fabrics is carried in stock, so that you 
may choose from a wide assortment. 

Decorative plans and suggestions for 
individual treatments submitted with- 
out cost upon request, 


The Rike-Kumler Co. 


Est. 1853 Main at Second 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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clénce Monitor 


‘from its Washington News Office , 


—Charges that the controlling po 


mastér-General, have Clearly indicated 


ial} their intention of entering politics and |" 
controlling elections “from aldermen 
to President.“ were made by witnesses 
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lof the, Senate Judiciary Committee yes-| | 
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“:| duck. resembling the Hawaiian duck; 
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a following summer, these great ocean | 
den | flyers literally cover the: igland from 
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„their number, size 


pf alt times, particulafly when they alter- 


nate their commonplace: duties with 
4 1 from their dance. Tae 


Work has this interesting’ personal ac- 
„count of. this truly remarkable per- 


by | foudly. 


| Sometimes both birds raise their heads 
by in the air and either one or both 
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bird colo: in the world. 

re ‘chain, © the exception of 
ae, Island, has been set aside by 
che federal government Co form the 
Hawaiian Islands bird reservation. 
The most populous island of the group 
Laysan, which was formerly the 
center, of an extensive guano trade in 
the Facice. 


Laysan fe. little more 
vatsd coral attol surrou 


lan an ele- 
unded by “a 
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rim of d ica It measures two Miles in 
length by one and a half in width and 
projects 40 feet above the sea at its 
highest t. This mere speck of 
sand in mid-ocean is the regular home 
ot more than 20 species of birds, flve 
of which is found nowhere else in she 
World. 

Among these regular inhabitants are, 
the. Laysan teal, a distinct species ot 


the flightless rail, commonly believed 
to be wingless; the Laysan canary, the 
islands 
| wabbler- miller bird and the scarlet 
| honey-eater. Together: with different 
petrels..and tropic 
“| birds” these constitute a ‘great colony 
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white-breast albatross: - 
From the middle of October to the 


unusual hapits 


they compel inte and attention at 


Dr. Walter K. Fisher who ‘visited 
Lan In the interest. of research 


— 1 albatross approach 
other, ‘powing profoundly: and 
ce a little, 
n bills and whettitig them to- 
r. pecking meanwhile and drop- 
2455 mn tt littlé ‘hows. “Suddenly one 
ts closed wings and nibbles the 

5 undérneath or, rarely, it in 

a hurry ‘merely turns its head, ‘and 
tucks its bill under its wing. The 
other bid during ‘this performance 
‘assumes a statuesque bose and éither 
looks mechanically from side to side 
or snaps its bill loudly a few times. 
en the first bird bows once again, 
pointing its head and ‘beak straight} 
up, and utters a prolonged nasal 
the other bird snap its bill 
and rapidly at the same time. 


utter the indescribable and ridiculous 
1 finished } 
to each other * al- 

and ‘alternately, 


of several hundred et We 


“which may be in- 
stalled in any 
a few minutes and connected girectly 
with existing telephone lines. - 


pointed out, was obviously of great 
value for military purposes in case of 
war, because of its assurance of secret 
commun ication. It, would be of hardly | 
less value, they said; to business men, 
bankers ‘and others to whom it was 
desirable “to have complete and 
assured privacy in confidential chan- 
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. involved in the invention are the 
Same as. in “wired wireless,“ it was 
explained, high frequency alternating 
currents being — 


GARMENT: WORKERS 
OFFER AID IN INQUIRY: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Li from its Eastern News Office 


NEW. YORK, New York—The Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union offers full cooperation with the 
United States Government in the pro- 
posed fédéral inquiry into the women’s 
garment industry here. In-a letter ad- 
dressed by its president, Benjamin 
Schiesinger, to James J. Davis, Secre- 
4 tary. of Labor, and Herbert C. Hoover, 
Sécretary of Commerce, the one condi- 
tion which the union makes is that the 
investigation be thorough one, all-em- 
braeing 
2 A study of labor anattions’ alone 
would be inadequate; Mri Schlesinger 
Says, as the cost of labor averages | 
rather less than 25 per Cent of the 
vyholesale cost of a garment and not 
more ‘than 15 per cent of the retail 
He urges that waste in produc- 
tion, profits of manufacturers and 
Miadiemen. and profiteering retailers | 
be thoroughly investigated. He is con- 
fident that no referm can be brought 
about in the industry until all these 
elements are studied. 

Mr. Schlesinger says that the union 
has always favored such reforms in 
the industry as would secure to the 
public garments at lower priees, and 
be s repeatedly offered to cooperate 

ith the manufacturers in bringing 
this about. Lower-priced garments, 
he says, would mean a larger output, 
longer seasons. of employment and 
more work for the workers; therefore 
they were directly and vitally inter- 
ested in seeing prices made more. reas} 
sonable. 


STATE CREDIT Fi OR. 
3 HO INC PROPOSED 


mois to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


' ALBANY, New York—lIn no way in- 
terfering with the plans of the Lock- 
‘wood ~ Committee, but tending to 
relieve the. rent situation, two resolu- 
tions providing for a constitutfonal 
amendment to make it possible for 


to be extended to housing projects, 


were introduced in the Legislature by 
Nathan en Ir, state Senatgr, yes- 
terday: 

„The more houses we get. he said, 
“the less rents will be as a ‘matter 
of. sommon sense, und the less the 
rate of interest on money for building 
purposes the greater the number of 
[ouses which will be built. 
de, e it would take several years 
to a plish the end sought by the 
e the situation will de im- 

proving with the 10-year tax exemp-‘ 


T's ‘fecommendation to. 


~ or residence in 


The invention, signal corps. officials | 


| their successors, 


ent the King, but it has been said 


‘Hon. Sir Arthur Lyulph Stanley, for 


- {prised his audience in touching upon 
) “ kKquestions usually avoided, and it must 
de reco 


Sir Arthur Stanley Wade reference 


4 Offices in the capital of the Empire 
offices: which demand energy, ‘ability 


state as well.as city and county credit | 


Sir A. L. Stanley. Returned From 
Australia, Thinks Time Is Not 
Vet Ripe for Dominion Rep- 
resentation at World Capitals 


3 : A 


By special correspondent of The Christian— 
‘Science: Monitor from its European 
News Office 
J LONDON, Englang—Colonial gov- 
ernors usually exereise consideradle 
restraint when voicing their views 
concerning the part of the British 
Empire in which they have repre- 
sented His Majesty. Doubtless on 
account of their anxiety not to irritate, 
or possibly wound the susceptibilities 
of colonials, moreover, they possess 
an: exaggerated’ feeling of loyalty to 
and shun rigidly 
questions ‘which might be considered 
controversial... This loyalty and fine 


feeling is usually attributed to the 
type of English gentlemen who repre- 


more than once that if the governors 
would let themselves go a little, when 
they return to England, it would pos- 
sibly hélp to cement the friendship 
existing between the colonies and the 
homeland. Be this as it may, at a 
recent colonial meeting in London the 


some years Governor of Victoria, gur- | 


ed that his hearers were 
glad that for once a distinguished 
Governor was bold enough to dis- 
course upon things that mattered. 
Sir Arthur Stanley, in the course 
of his address, grasped/ the nettle in 
his hand and plunged into the polit- 
ical wood, thus immediately interest- 
ing his audience. He was well aware, 
he declared, that some people thought 
the dominions should be diplomatic- 
ally represented at Washington and 
other Capitals, and he knew that in 
some quarters the feeling in favor 
of this move was growing, but he 
argued against such a radical change 
on the grounds of conflict of opinion. 
He declared that the Empire might 
speak with as many different voices as 
‘parts of Empire represented. It was 
all to the good that one representative 
should Speak on behalf of the whole 
matters of that character. 


“Insidious. Comparisons” 


He thought, however, that the direc- 
tion. in which ‘some “action might ad- 
vantageously be taken was in regard 
to filling the offices of high commis- 
sioners and agénts-géneral with men 
of higher status, instead of drawing 
them from the ranks of politicians, It 
too often: happened that a man Was ap- 
pointed zto one of these high offices, 
not because he was best qualified for 
the position, but because some party 
end had to be served; perhaps an in- 
convenient political opponent had to 
be got rid of, or a safe seat found 
for a political friend, by ‘appointing 


the holder of that seat fo one of these. 
‘coveted posts. 


to men who had given the best years 
of their lives to politics, and instead 
of passing into retirement to which 
they were entitled, were appointed to 


and character. He thought that there 
‘was too much supersensitiveness which 
“was in some respects regrettable on 
the part, say for example, of the people 
of the Commonwealth in regard to 
opinions expressed by visiting Eng- 


lishmen, though at the same time he 


‘had to admit that on the other hand 
there was too much disposition on the 
part of English visitors in indulging 
in loose and uncomplinientary com- 
parisons between the new country and 
the ‘old. This was, he protested, a 
fault from which the Colonials Msit- 
ing England were not altogether free. 
He deprecated invidious comparisons 
as between countries whose condi- 
tions were necessarily entirely 
ferent. The first piece of 100155 he 
gave to his successor a8 Governor of 
Victoria was this: “Do not = 
England to Australians; try al 
to talk Australia to Australians. 2 
Sir Arthur Stanley is the first to 
admit that he has the warmest ad- 
miration for the Commonwealth com- 
munity which in so short a period of 
time had Built great cities, constructed 
thousands of miles of railways, de- 
veloped a fine scheme of education, 
and had probably done more for the 
‘people than, perhaps, any other coun- 
try. raid realizes that there is still 
much pid neering work to be done be- 
yond the fringe, which is but sparsely 
ted, and he speaks of many 
other things to the credit of the Com- 
monwealth, but ‘he recognizes, and he 
says so, that it is unkind to criticize 
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‘done. ‘wonderful 
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Sir Arthur Stanley poin 
during the last 30 years or so: the 
dominions had, by-a process of consti- 
tutional development, assumed 
themselves increasing powers of self- 
government, which neither the Co- 
lonial Office nor the imperial govern- 
ment itself would seek to deny them. 
With increasing powers of self-rule 


work in its brief 
. Fe. 


there had developed in some quarters 


in the dominions a degree of sensi- 
tiveness which was really not war- 
ranted, and as an illustration he cited 
the case afforded by Queensland’s ex- 
perience in connection with a pro- 
posal to float a loan in London on 
behalf of that state. When the Pre- 
mier came to London to raise money 
for certain internal purposes in 
Queensland he was met by unwilling- 
ness on the part of the financial au- 
thorities to advance the required mil- 
lions, and the reasdn they advanced 
for their attitude was that recent 
legislation in that country had been of 
such a character as to create Some 
doubt in their minds as to the future 
of the security upon which they were 
asked to lend their money. They were, 
however, under no obligation to give 
any reasons. They might or might 
not have been wise in giving reasons, 
but no reasonable man would deny 
that if they felt that the legislation in 
question was in their opinion of such 
an extreme character as to affect the 
security upon which they were ex- 
pected to rely, they were perfectly en- 
titled to refuse to do business. Surely, 
said Sir Arthur Stanley, it was going 
too far to say to the city of London, 
“Because you refusé to lend us money 
you are interfering with our rights 
of self-government.” 

In talking with such frankness it is 
felt that Sir Arthur Stanley is only 
speaking in the interests of colonials 
and Englishmen, and is thereby help- 
ing both sections of the community 


better to understand each other, to 


eradicate things whith sometimes are 
apt to cause misunderstandings: 


MR. HEARST SAID TO 
SEEK SENATE SEAT 


The Christian Science Monitor 
its Eastern News Office 

NEW Sonat New York—lIndepend- 
ent. Democrats, like Samuel Seabury, 
former judge of ‘the Court of Appeals 
and Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor in 1916, are expected to oppose 
what they believe to be the ambition 
of William Randolph Hearst to become 
a United Statés senator. ‘Some believe 
that if Mr. Hearst fails to obtain the 
senatorial nomination he will seek 
Tammany packing for the governor- 
ship. 

Mr. Beaders. in a statement urging 
independent Democrats to stand to- 
‘gether. against Mr. Hearst, says that 
„the suggestion of his .candidacy, 


Special “ 


either for the governorship or the 


senatorship, is a threat to the Demo- 
cratic Party and a menace to the best 
interests of the State.” ! 

Mr. Seabury says that Mr. Hearst 


is now forming up-state organizations 


friendly: to his candidacy, and that it 
is the part of Charles F. Murphy, head 
of Tammany: Hall, to deliver the city’s 
delegates at the senatqrial nomination 
convention to Mr. Hearst. 

The Hearst-Murphy deal,” says Mr. 
Seabury, “seeks the / capture of the 
state government, and the division of 
the spoils between them.” 

Mr. Seabury calls upon Alfred E. 
Smith, former Governor and known as 
opposed to Mr. Hearst, to lead the. 
independent Democrats against the 
latter. 


out that | 


to 


rh TO COMBAT — 
DRUNKEN DRIVING 


Motor Vehicle Officials of 10 
States Favor a Campaign 
Agkinst Intoxicated Operators 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HARTFORD, Connecticut — Repre- 
sentatives of 10 states declared for 
drastic laws to combat drunkenness 
of automobile drivers, at the confer- 
ence of state motor vehicle officials 
held in this city. The conference, 
composed of approximately, 25 repre- 
sentatives from the motor vehicle de- 
partments of each of the New England 
states and New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, unan- 
| imously passed a resolution favoring 
strict enforcement of all state laws 
abit to the operation of motor vehi- 
cles while under the influence of intox- 
icating liquor. 

From nearly all zhese states it was 
reported that there is an increasing 
Samer of persons operating motors 
on the highways while under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and it was becoming 
necessary to force the law to the limit 
by revoking licenses and even regis- 
tration where persistency necessi- 
tated. Frank A. Goodwin, registrar of 
motor vehicles in Massachusetts, who 
offered the resolution, said that he 
had found it necessary to revoke 1412 
operators’ licenses last year, as com- 
pared to 880 in 1920. Commissioners 
from. New \York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Maryland reported pro- 
portionate increases, and - Commis- 
sioner Robbins B. Stoeckel of Connéc- 
ticut told of a 221 per cent increase 


of licenses revoked in this State; 


William L. Dill, representing New Jer- 
sey, said that the situation had become 
such in his State as to bring about the 
legislation: making jail sentences and 
revocation of license mandatory; that 
he as commissioner has a right to sen- 
tence an offender to jail. 

Resolutions favoring uniform regu- 
lations in neighboring states with 
regard to speed, weight, height and 
length were adopted, also resolutions 
looking toward reciprocity agree- 
ments. Mr. Goodwin of Massachu- 
setts consulted with Commissioner 
Stoeckel with regard to the 15-mile 
limit clause in thé Connecticut motor 
vehicle law. Connecticut motor 
vehicle owners whose proximity to 
the state line makes it desirable for 
them to use the Massachusetts high- 
ways in the vicinities could do so as 
often as desired within the limit of 
15 miles by the payment of a nominal 
fee to Massachusetts, if that State 
would enter into a reciprocal agree- 
ment with Connecticut. 

The law of this State authorizes 
Commissioner Stoeckel to issue regis- 
tration. to motorists of adjoining 
states to use the Connecticut high- 
ways freely within the 15-mile limit, 
provided the same right is extended 
to motorists of Connecticut. As it 
stands, however, people of thik State 
can use Massachusetts highways not 
more than 15 days a year, without 
taking out a Massachusetts license 
and the same applies to all motorists 
of that State using Connecticut roads. 

Present at the meeting as a guest 
was Senator Lowman, chairman of 
the New York State Senate Committee 
on motor-vehicle legislation. He 
came for first-hand information in re- 


gard to the operation of the gasoline ~ 


tax adopted by the Connecticut Legis- 
lature at the last session and made 
effective. on September 1, 1921. His 
committee is planning to report out a 
bill in the New York Legislature for 
a similar tax. 
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alone .the ‘true W wens of our people mate blessing of responsible govern- 


the ‘conference. they were ob- and country could be realized, we ment comes home to India, and its 
, teeming millions of citizens learned 


* the financial , ey 7 i See 1 served to speaking very kindly . 
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~ {| decided in 1918 to bring the various 
e me. under the control ‘of a new. 8 sae A tayginaeon that the Republican point of view of defense to carry our By special correspondent of The Christian 
Minister, and the Ministry of State * eas aan Christian: Leader had come to his e senses grave responsibilities. The British : Science Monitor from its European 
, spec rrespon : B 1 Chris 
gee: hay was therefore set up, under gs oar ee aon tes, Buropéan again. Army will no more be there to share Sience 8 eee Den Office 
4a special act of Parliament, on No- News Office the danger with us. In our pride of | News Office, LONDON, England—A remarkable 
eee ~ of that year. : MADRID, ‘Spam—For evident rea- SOUTH -AFRIC A' 8 0 B n — - PORTSMOUTH, © Ensland — Lord tribute to American statesmanship 
leeks eee todas the poo sons Spain has been little digposed in ‘MILIT AR DEFENSE th as pal ye at a inert 5555 rom | Meston, formerly of the United Prov- abroad was paid in a sermon delivered 
plejof Queensland, through their gov- recent times to prosecute in any ac- the Union, but also from Southern inces of India, recently addressed a by Dr. E. W. Barnes. canon in resi- 
‘e@fpment; complete controllers. of tive verbal or other manner her cam- General Cs rt N 4 Africa. The moral responsibility for mass meeting of nearly 3000 men in eee. at Westminster, in Westminster 
pplies of raw and manufactured ma- paign in favor of being given control er non on the future therefore rests with us. Portsmouth on “A New India.” His B ey on New Year’s afternoon. Dr. 
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develop these markets for the export | and the. repression of the serious dis- Arthur of Connaught was present at a taining public order and good govern- jute ‘necessity o 6 we cannot undo our teachings. Read 
of Queensland produce. The financial | turbances that have taken place at the b * ine ment and of furthering the ideals of petite tha * ciniet ' on toe Lord Morley’s ‘Recollections’ if yau 
results of the running of the many Melilla end thereof, while at the time anquet giyen by the Prime Minister | civilization which have now been in- . 3 — e * 5 „ 15 5 er wish to be convinced that in all our 
schemes in this state under govern- bt these latter happenings and for in honor of Major-General Carter, trusted to eur sole charge. General 8 * we 8 2 1 — Rec pl dealings with the East a generous 
ment control may be gauged when it some weeks later the position was so general officer commanding South Carter is to us the last symbol of that ee ia 5 2 wei vet 1 es a policy is wise. We have proved the 
is stated that on June 39, 1920, the uncertain that it was impotsidle to African Military Command, on the oc-| British Army which has contributed d N a a eee y 3 truth of this in India. America has 
State Enterprise Department had be- give consideration to Spanish rights! casion of his handing over officially | 50 powerfully to the task of peace and "C4. 01s generous and in 4 great proved the truth of the same policy 
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+ DUTCH: INITI ATIVE, that for the time being the Tangier} casion is more than personal. Gen- equal, whatever emergency the future 
question was obviously ‘so very deli-| era] Carter is the last British Com- may have in store for us. country of warring ereeds, of bitter several years now distinguished econ- 
| Pik Pia 1 „ ° | eate that it was best disregarded, and mander-in-Chief in South Africa, and — sectarian differences, of 200 different omists had warned that Britain could 
x eae University Professor In an, the other that the affair of the. Pro- his departure closes a great chapter, | VALUE OF GOOD ROADS languages, of a rigid caste stratifica- only secure well-being by rescuing . 
ip 1 2 ot the harbor tion of society, and yet the British | the Conti ) 

I J Tell f posed: construction and constitutes a unique occasion. As ntinent from the ravages of the 
nterview in ava Tells OF! works, and the settling of the contract he has handed over the South African 5S. SEEN IN AUSTRALIA Government had succeeded at last in| war. To impose impossible burdens 
nt that slackers often took , Progress Madẽ in- Research therefor, conducted by French inter- military command, the Union assumes being able to create a spirit of na- in Germany, to leave millions in Rus- 
men, and the coffers ests, a course against which strong the sole and undivided control of the Special to The Christtan Selence Monifor tionalism, Which, when properly ex- sia to starve was not only un-Chris- 
nent made good the By special correspondent of The Christian Spanish protests were laid when it/ military destiny of this sub-continent. from its Australasian News Office pressed in a cooperate national life, | tian. but, from the purely. worldly 
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‘vate that it has deen (The Java Messenger) publishes an dellcacy. The Spanish idea in gen- which the British Army has played a ürst conference of the National Roads Genuine Desire for Freedom . | America, though fearing Communam 
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ee D 3 y a — e ee s (ong Key to Spanish Territory her, Hero, 8 nelle 1 . 8091 Africa but the object lesson afforded by the widespread unrest throughout India. It that this gift will actually be used 
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In thé course of the professor’s com- 
to come up again very soon, and it tion of Canada, which was originally bane of a motor truck probably drove or that he is ungrateful for, all the g f nation be equally generous? Coni- 


aR ments he gave some interesting illus- 
of the United States trations of the strong influence of the has done so now under somewhat pe- conduered from the French, the Brit- home the lesson more than could any 3 33 Wen ere munism bas been tried; it has fatled. 
a ish dominions other than South Africa argument of a verbal character. ’ Boe: ria ~ Let us recognize that fact, and let 


r of the nationalization of 
Dutch in Japan. Both his father and in unfortunate cir- 
14 culiar auspices and in u have had little to do with the British The truck, which can carry a load | a genuine desire for political freedom, us help the. Russian De cy 


ries is indeed far from being 
ee his grandfather, said the professor, had 
iy » here eee a cumstances. When the Premier, Mr. Army, and have not seen much of it of 1500 pounds at a speed of 30 miles and to be allowed to take over the to rehabilitate civilization. Christian 


studied in Holland. Both spoke Dutch, em nations 

1 of fluently and both had a ve high | Maura, was disposed ja little while inside their territories. With us the; an hour on a good road, came through 8 of his 9 national life. apathy continued to prevent this good 
e war to a great extent intensified): 

t work from being begun. Statesmen, 


om to! opi t the Dutch. At his father’s | since to propagate a poficy of Spanish is quite different. A British from Melbourne to Sydney in 90 hours, 
aa Whe sig- | OPinton of the 8 tals 3 position, is quite diffe this desire, as most thinking Indians 
e for time, although Japan had already de- abandonment of Moracco—all except colony by conquest, first of the. Cape, averaging 15 miles an hour and 16 mme 
1 leg veloped ear at that period, the coast and one or two fortifled then 85 Natal, then of the Free State miles to the gallon of petrol, which | saw in the splendid heroism and self- 3 ig Pe 2 gy tre pad 
and more trains; an very little was known of hygiene. In places—Tangier, of course, was not and the Transvaal; a century and a is a creditable performance on some Sacrifce of. Indians generally, a new ‘from high ti than thc t 
prolonged ox ioned, but it bvious that an of the roads between th nation in the making. ann . 
tac“, there was no Japanese equivalent mentioned, but it was obvious Yj; quarter of warfare of which other s between the capital cities 5 ‘self-interest, in. this new coming year 
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be most seriously prejudice Suc hite ong the route the citize t val 
Nagayo who invented one in the word y pre} y at least four wars between whites ns turned the western world,“ continued Lord they need?“ 


esel.“ a policy, and that there was a danger and innumerable wars with natives. out to see the truck and to speed it . 
, Meston, “found ready responsé amoi There remained the problem of Ger- 
on with good wishes, a feature which 1 many and the even graver problem ot 


ee or the railway I 
rg n a statement issued to the Dutch that even the mention of such policy, a a 
orities. 15 * be he educated Indians, and they, pre 
xy East Indian press, Professor Nagayo without its being ‘sanctioned and con- Union's Status Recogniz ‘will certainly not be lost sight of as t 
when n time, a0 1 recalled that Japan had been wholly ducted, might have a tendency to it is only now that the last and indicating the support whith à slogan ‘he: British Governmatt, -aiid .Hiehily. K 2 — : 285 
to dependent on Holland for the intro- | weaken, those ‘pretensions. The point final step has been taken. Why has; of “Good Roads for the Farmer!“ cc tor a measure of Home Rule, which fee er any! 15 0 
duction into that country of her is that Spain has based her claim toit been taken? Because a profound receive. 6 has now been granted aa. 80 far, is xe Neue bag mt pe * nly as 
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‘the full effect 8 service Which Holland rendered to the place ids more Spanish than anyr over South Africa. The ‘country has in daily use in the Commonwealth, but in spite ot the bitter mists. ne op- reine ge. i Hen 480. 5 
trol. 1 ra Japan was to drive ont of the thoughts thing else, and that she cannot de- not only been united under one strong their value to the ‘settler and the position of the, extre Dae e -e 
t is no exaggeration ite lis has bee dent system of government in India 15 better things be hoped for, Both in 
t no government could hope of- the Japanese that blind adherence | velop her zone properly without it, gövernment; but the dominant wh te pastoralist- has n imperfectiy un- ' A test landmarks f e t Nations w 
pry such a measure at the pres- to the classic idea of independence was that it is the veritable key to the races have become united in an ever-;derstood. The cost of, Petrol, which one of the grea ey . agi 1 : 3 of Nations and at Was/- 
ent wry : little better than superstition. Spanish territory-comprised within the lasting and indissoluble pact of peace is vastly greater than In the United history of. . It is * un 3 tish statesmen bad shown 
e At git ns e as besen to Holland Spanish protectorate. If she aban- and friendship. The great word ree- States, and the prohibitive rates for Daralleled attempt to ys 8 tue temper of peace. I. Christians 
+ call en under in Austral- doned or partially abandoned the pro- onciliation has been written over all cars in recent times owing to the un- cratic government and foster a demo-] in this country would only show ac- 
‘sae wy views of that f Ser “Our forefathers’ believed,” Pro- tectorate then obviously. her preten-! our differences of the past. There is favorable exchange, have interfered | CFatic. spirit in what is oF yew ng tive enthusiasm for all attempts to 
Arthur Conan Doyle, recently home fessor " N oy declared, , “that the | sions to Tangier became exceedingly |no more work for the British Army. with the natural trend toward motor to de the se abc slit couptry in limit armaments, for all attempts to 
3 ee earth was flat and the sun round, not thin. is The free and equal status of South traction in rural districts, but now the World. establish international justice, the 
d A Australia, are instructive. because > Bere own astronomical or Spanish arms having now recovered|:Africa has not only been recognized | that there are distinct possibilities ot | No Royal Wiad bo: Success partial success already achieved might 
t public contro! of industry physiographicg! information had con- their dominance in Morocco, and there in the British League of Nations, but | oil being found in. payable. quantities This eieanti task of guiding mii. be slowly conaaiidated and extended. 
arri out to a much 2 vinced them that this was really so, being no more question, for the pres- also internationally in the world-wide in Western Australia and in Queens- 5 g 8 nen ah aim i — nelbay A | 
ati 1 1 n than is the case: in but because they had been taught that ent at any rate, of even the most! League of Nations, and our war efforts | land, apart from the plan for econom- 8 — ss aga to" new and ‘untrodden IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION : 
In my opinion, it isa com- such was the case. The Dutch, how- partial withdrawal, we hear of Tan- in the great war were not unworthy) ical extraction of oil. from “kerosene meme '2e ork requirin infinite Special t6 The Christian Science Monitor 
in | ever, when they came, refused. to be- gier again, like, as it has been said, of this high status. shale” in New South Wales, and car ol was — bin 32 , e, to- ‘MELBOURNE, Victoria—America’s 
‘ lieve it unless proved and ‘supported | the chirruping of.a little bird of hope We put into the field 5277 officers | prices have dropped, the future for Pa 3 " fficent faith 1 ‘the: restrictions on. immigration press 
by mathematical calculations. This after the violence of a storm has and 136,000 men, and suffered greater the farmer is more promfsing. mits Se ; Be ao othe: In e! na- hardly on Australia and New Zealand. 
| brought about the great revolution passed. But with the mention are as- casualties than the British Army in the} The zin factor in motor traction ses ey h 5 oh yh There pa no royal| and are unfortunate in that respect. 
and hénceforward tle Japanese fol- sociated two names, that of Alexander South African War. In this final set- is the surface upon which the car or : ne ~ 3 The task ahead was For example. it is officially notified 
in private hands, 3 eed peoties be ontes 2 rf Lerroux, the Republican leader, and tlement the British: 8 ae the truck she run, Soe this is. being ae. bei immeasurable, and the prob- that for the seven months from the 
te service in Syd- on o ve data.” that of Gibraltar. The conjunction is dealt most generously and handsomely) recognized in New Sputh Wales, as ; 0 ion, tralia’ ta 
or, are en ely good =a Another fact, not so well known, curious and interesting. with us. They have given us air equip-| it was some time ago by the Victorian 88 pete gz ina air, almost | 110 be 23 3 — 
dlear. it tue employees Nas that Japan was indebted to the It is Mr. Lerroux who has brought ment, of which the cost price was Government. whose Country Roads impossible of solution.” | as to the operation of thé new. re- 
ith the government, which Netherlands for good advice and help | the'subject forward in the Chamber, de- £1,500,000, and have given us mili- Board has done more to advance the 3 Meston said that the problems strictions must prevent many Aus- 
wate * eee t, th in the forming of political and diplo- manding that Tangier should be added tary lands and buildings to the value interests of the settlers in eight years could be enumerated under six main tralians from visiting the United 
28 . ane. ‘time er to the Spanish zone, failing which, he of over E 1,000, 000, all gs l 2 2 . been possible by hap- headings. “First, it is our chief duty States. All persons born in Australia 
fessor yo from a Jap- would, for his own part, prefer that as a mark of good will and perfect hazard methods in a half century. In}. isit the United States, 
anese professor of. history at Tokyo Spain should give up the entire zone. trust and good wishes for the future. Victoria the board has constructed * ~~ prone? „ , . have their 
7 hn niversity regarding ‘the proofs of Nobody is ever surprised at the maneu- “They have asked nothing from us 6500 miles of main roads and has norance and impatience. India had ports viséd by the American Consul- 
d the common sense of disinterested friendship shown by the fvers of Mr. Lerroux, who suffers. from in return, They have stipulated for nearly completed 2500 miles or devel- long deen satisfied with the second General or Consul, must present docu- 
» = will prevent Dutch during ‘the visit of the Ameri-/much disillusionment” and from a only one condition, and that also is opmental roads. Hand in hand ‘with best—a terrible lethargy of Oriental| mentary evidence to establish their 
can Rear 1 Perry to Uraga in party that is largely if not completely in our interest. It is that we shall] the boliey of opening up the back fatalism, and now we had to work for | bona-fides. 
: L when he sent gear ha a Although reports have been in- maintain Simon's Town, the . great) blocks of Victoria, has gone the rec- the reai best. Seeondly, we had’ D 
re kugawa Governme a dustriously circulated in foreign parts naval’ base of the south, in an ade-/ognition that upkeep is as vital as 
country trade contract. It was generally un- recently to the effect that. Spain is: quate state of defense from the land construction; Now the board is urg- cee we et 3 . the The Newest of 
there re, derstood: thet this visit bore au un- bordering on revolution ‘once again, side. This has been most willingly|ing’the nationalization of the main enn * thice „ * new consti- f 
b= | ex character, but this was not it may be asserted with confidence that accepted. The British Army passes | through arterial roads connecting the]. tion had to teach the real value f 
the in rdance with the facts. the fortunes and prospects of the|away from us, bit the navy will re- capital cities of Austr. cooperation with the leaders te ime wee Uits 
state, When : Jingoism Ruled apain . Spanish Republican Party, at all] main as our bulwark on the ocean. 5 eee, of nationalism, and introduce : 
, =) N ‘ events, were never at à lower ebb;| Under its protection we can procéed AUSTRALIAN LEADER | > Trimly Tailored 
: A year. previous to this kite toric a sense of government that was free 
8. ‘visit; the Tokugawa Government re- and that the enormous efforts made a te devote all our energies and re- from the present unreal party politics and V cry Smart 
a ceived a ing from the authorities few months ago when a national re- sources to the eee 0 of our PRAISES PACIF IC PACT’ In building the latter we had to give 
: 8 substance of which was publican congress was got together in| great sub-continent and that vast ex- 3 greater regard to national sentiment 525 00 and $35 00 
a follows: Madrid for the purpose of reorganizing| panse of an indépéndent naval defense] Special to The Christian Science Monitor and less to theoretic efficiency, with * 8. 
al: 2 5 0 the party and adopting a new program is spared us. And the significance of from its Australasian News Office 3 [Tweed Suits already are acclaimed 
We learn that America. intends to hia thi vi this 1 eat when taken 3 : | stout adherence to national righteous- 
Dr ene s done nothing to.revive it. 2 af * son wee Bg oe ae MELBOURNE, victoria The Prime ness. = — popular and are << vem 
x ' 2 : or e coming season-—in ey 
officially’ that ‘Japan will. follow. th Republican Possibilities. posals at the Washington Conference, stom er ee bapa en W. M. Hughes, Utmost Tact Demanded are already worn in large numbers 
spoke for the common wealth when he „Our fourth task was one demand- wherever smart fashions congregate. 


„open door policy. In this connection, Rr. Lerroux is a very earnest and à8 I understand them. 
declared that Australia joined with the ing the utmost tact and natural di- Violine Rose Gray 
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2 Rated ta indiff + to highly intelligent Republican, but in . 
eat Bye ore cae sn the we gi Guarantee of Navy world in rejoicing because of the Pa- plomacy—to reconcile the Muhamma- 


‘International would these days he is f 40 8 
3 . coins — to 9 eee z If these proposals are carried the cific compact between the British Em- dans and Hindus as a first step to Green Copenhagen : 
; 8. China, hen that country refused iim on of the Britieh Navy will remain in the future, pire; the United States, France and national power. The great Muham- Dark Blue 
ext of France and England to limits of Republican possibilities in as it has been in the past, far in a Japan. He constdered that the treaty} madan population of 60,000,000 had to were 
— the! policy of the n Goer. Spain at present. Ot course, he recog- way the most powerful navy in the was a guarantee of Australia’s se-| be taught to regard themselves as In- 

a you. receive a sim request, nizes that there may be revolutionary | world. South Africa and other domin-} curity. | dians first and Muhammadans next. Forbes co Wa llace 
—— America, ws would advise you tü R dangers from other quarters. But, ions may then proceed with their} This. is splendid news,” said the Then we had to give the Indian some hp ee 
x earnestly and not to answet aera m being what it is,“ it oil tithe task of peaceful development] Prime Minister. “I agree entirely with true idea of the imperial status of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
| an abrupt refusal, which would. is always liable to strange antics, and ut any fear of external danger] Australia’s delegate to the Washington kis brethren, in the other colonles.. 

$ you th ~ very Arie uit position.” ‘is still simple ‘history that a few from overseas. Surely’ that security| Conference, Senator Pearce, that the This task was extremely difficult, as , 

‘years agd Alvarez and Adicarite, two will be a priceless advantage in a Treaty is a magnificent achievement. only recently we had had to face seri- ||| ND WEEK OF OUR 
. of the leading Republicans who left world full of inflammable material] It does that which the Parliament of ous objections from the African colo- 

tue party to form a new Republican and seething with possibilities of dis- the Commonwealth desired. By virtue Dies who, so far, are utterly opposed MID «WINTER SALE 


EP ‘turbance. Behind the machin- of its provisions: Australia and the to Indian. immigration. 
. nd were then ery of the League ‘of Nations, we shal Hinpire generally ‘eontinue that al. “Lastly we had to foster the true OF FURNITURE, ETC. 
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2 powerful navy in the world. Inj for so many years, and for which is which India is pathetically void; we 
roceed | substituted on a broader and more had to get a freer life tor her men who 
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* . — _ ‘Italians suf-|'tom of the country. Doubtless this which has lain idle for the last 20 
at the han T Will ‘change; ‘92_cime, goes en: | 
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and care less, about India. Cons : Oa 2 
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day by the group of editors of agricul- } . 
zar dne Minister of Foreign tural papers attending the national and the Dunswart-Kleinfontein section 
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ter recess f J lans really, well and to be known consisting of Carl Williams, Okla- south, giving provision, when the de 
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specially in Rome, little or no social The Brakpan municipality, it is un- 
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yon they ice Enn after his phi 3 Sell we are far removed hen 3 n ſkarm Witport, extending from Brak- 
or Ss. per resents. his considered and 70 Kain after: 1 5 bi-| from the enthusiastic verses of Victor Peak meide 3 0 re have never EXTENDING AFRICAN MARKETS | pan station, nearly parallel to the 
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0 * D ra ae 103 e palliatives do Wok’ 26 to de nc. dain. 7 0 Great Britain, on the other hand. Italian society, but the society which Government has appointed Charles adjoins the South African Lands 
n rn: Rue. 1 10 root ‘of the 3 Tia ater e r. Mr. Saane bate , «| has a very, much, | tter press here; they frequent is rather cosmopolitan Anthony Spilhaus of Cape Town as propositions and, proceeding west- 
u | have he ue | Jah policy should be to? tore” W |e SY St ‘office than a year ago. e. Anti-British| than purely Italian. As long as this Commissioner for Commerce. His ward, skirts- the Brakpan township 
a und therefo ar 1 * propaganda in Italy usually follows stato of segregation continues no sphere of work will embrace most ot for a considerable distance, and then 
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ae e re t these the first has ceased to oper-| excellent. qualities of another is. pos- ern Europe. Mr. Spilhaus’ headduar- It is expected that the area will be the 
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. white lace | BR es Rea a Beet Bes Se N a ey Ee „ „ 3 „ pictures, a plain background should lar use. The old tapestries are in- 
ogy e F 55 . 22 . |. 8 . f ar ; 7 85 . re 2 2 5 88 a * * 2 provided. Ir there is little furniture variably good in color and design, but 

. velvet dress Ries CS x: See 5 1 . ee Re cat 4 4 * — aud te pictures the walls may be| Comparatively few people can afford 
dull silver tringe n e e 9 * 111 — So aie treated a little more preter in} to use them. An imitation tapestry 

| „ F RE eee ae) | Ns. ef 8 9 ; of bareness. 3 alistic in pattern. Tapestries showing 

; en the 3 color of fur- ee Poa oa etna bor , eee 

nifure, Retures and ornagients en r 8 or rpg Poe the es as 

masse should be considered and the 0 Ne be edel lies 
wall coyering'selected with reference their soft, rich tones and in the fancy > 

ö to it. The kind of wall covering is an of their dadign, The modern ta 

. 1 „ ot ee |  qually: important consideration. Chairs wn 

j : J as eee Se | et Bes BS. „ N 1 Se and tabl 2 must have these same qualities if it is 
more | dressily. ee ee pet 3 yy „„ , N e — ies in the so-called: “Mission” to be a:successful part of the dscora⸗ 
92 ng tendency: toward un- 2 Ee ; 2 85 . ee 8 8 i Lae } ae 5 . 8 85 oR 5 4 7 55 Pax 85 ‘ ss > back round 85 n agairist “a tion. Very pleasing machine-made 
_ distinctly’ more pro- ; ! } e, „ See es | 185 textil aps ng a Sa 3 other | ‘copies of the old tapestries can now be 
1 10 Paris. it may alsa PRUs OS ee ties Bee as | ee * | „ 1 „ Se OU eer ’ unsuitabl e which would be utterly! had at comparatively low prices, ant 
he ii efficient heating of] nf... ! A ! 1 1 53556 yo F 5 to euppenane or Sheraton. they give a fine effect. in “some 
ir to the women who FF | ae Beck tensa |S | ies 8 es Wi + ae J SS ae F 6 2 * uined by an antagonistic design in Leather often makes a beat ey 
There is a certain relax-| ||" AW „ „, 5 — 9 — JJ eae tis BD material. Chaos enters when a covering when used skillfully, but itis. 
be “contraie lest it ‘lapse alba i bes. Lae „ N to the less formal lines of the turni- right kind is probably the most satis- 
| * 1 ; * PE ES : 5 . , * ture. Very few of what are known as 3 of all. There is always a feel- 
deals. with bie epoch ä aw | me & & = hi we 7 : 23 ; 3 75 . 7 | LArt Nouveau“ papers can be used {fahonest 1 5 about wood that 
r a. Were frankly| Bag eg BS ‘ | 1 rok , fos ae. ee” YO „ {| Successfully. withold furnityre, or, in- materials do not give. The many 
neasure modern standards, 6 19 2 ee SM OS Te deed, with very. little of thé furniture hinds of wood and the different: treat- 
fea Ant ‘the limitations of 1 a : | | | | | | : or Sa Vie ia made tagay. For the most part these ments of Which they axe capable, give 
eu jr outlook at that period rs Meer SS | | are 3 IA papers combine. only with specially scope for a variety in sttect. 
. The tight | Tuy, : Foe ae |: Be Be : thie: —% desisned ‘furniture that has novelty’ Furniture ot the’ same kind of Wood 
e little -boleros 80 famil- i ee 1 3 : 911 ä 2 35 Wy lone to recommend it. as the. paneling appears to the best 
PFunch's pages have ease e a a 0 = * „„C˙² — Tue tad for vivid wall papers fas 1 ee peehes be a wall-cover- — 
many other more 1 . : a a A}. . 5 1 hy 7, Be _| happily died aut. Red especially, 80 ing, ‘of pictures and 
ns which find no favor 4 ; „ i 5 * he ä . popular several years ago, has ‘failed | their 1 greatly enhanced. Tue 
nan of today, gradually as Ns se | —_ , F ‘au’ | to hold the favor of those who, clam-| selection of wt requires a great 
rom der tollette ail ‘but : 5 f 1 | : . sie 1 8 5 „ lored for it in the past. It is not a deal of ‘thotight and experience, Too., 
. | : " i , 5 : | | . V color that - wears well. Scarlet is often 8 care can scarcely be taken in 
W 7 3 valuable cooler in a decorative judging of the quality of the wood and 
scheme, but a. touch of. it here and ot the tone it” woos under strains! 


ji ‘de ae e sis Monee „there, in a piece of old or a and other But as ‘was ust 
8 N 2 5 La 1 font aa meat: nee 


eA 
WSs 


nae i ; 7982 8 ‘ bit of precious ‘faience, is all that 
vase : 5 8 should be used, and this. only to re- 


t 
k -cut in round their brilliant blossoms for e com- is very practical and will be found. to plate; and larger ones cut to set one can readily see the 0 adding lieve an otherwise monotonous effect. = 


2 the 8 rt and held in ing season. be most economical. The coat in the under the dishes, the scarlet with the to the cold effect of a north room by} It must always de remembered in 
the back by. a wide band A close rival of the Poinsettia is the center is of pasha — embroidered. perforation of white tablecloth show- | cévering the walls with blué or green. choosing: a wall covering that nearly Are 


. — Another tiny child Jerusalem Cherry. This old-time with metal thread. ing through, giving a very festive ef- Either of these colors may be charm- all papers and textiles appear several ; 
very short black | favorite always stands in high favor fect. The little trees were then set ingly used in certain rooms whieh have | shades deeper when they are placed 45 nterested in Linens? 


all in round petais of during the holidays. Its shape is most ‘in place; but, where there was not another exposure, for the warm light- on the walls.  Ysually Samples are 
‘frill of black net. symmetrical; its crop of bright Italian Table Decoration time to make these, a simple decora- | ing will temper” their cool tonalities. shown in a strong ligut, and the 0 25 f 2 25 2 
2 1 Was in white satin, cherries most attractive. The leaves ö | f Wi t tjon of berried holly or other ever- | The’ different. shades of orange are al- average house is, as a rule, consid- des 2 Linen nih since 
in the ben, ;can be prevented from falling, to a or inter green, with some bright red apples or ways successful in rooms which have jerably ‘darker than the shops.. Thel 1796. 
ie Paige Rom N 1 ee In winter, when flowers are scarce | oranges, would serve the purpose. only a northern exposure. Plain yel- Kare alee 8 oF walls. re furni- 117272 
q Sash — b K. , and costly, table decorations become Anothe ‘ait 1 i low or a rich cream wall paper give a ture also deepen the tons of a paper. . ; 
shildren are all well shod and all, in good condition for three something of & problem, and sugges- n of 8 eee, magical effect of sunlight in a north There have been countless disappoint- T. P. WwiITNEY 
d in silk, Much time and months: In the spring it may be cut tſons which can be easily carried out, also comes from Italy. Take three room and Chinese yellow curtains at ments because this point has been Or? N 
ed on their charm- back and set outside in a shady spot. with small expenditure, are gener-|bamboos or other upright sm odth the windows will carry out the illusion | overlooked. Light tones should always * 
ollsttes, which they wear Other than occasional watering and ally welcomed. A charming idea, seen sticks (such, for instance, as those | Still further. Rooms with plenty of be locked upon with more favor than * Temple Place, 
tious grace, whereas their | pruning it will réquire little care until | on an Ttalfan table, was carried out used for sticking chrysanthemum | good, strong, sunlight may ‘be treated dark ones, not only: because dark 28-31 West Street. 
ter at the same Age betray, fall, whe it should be. brought inside. as follows: plants) : these would measure about in colder tones—blue or dark green, ‘| colors absorb - the light, but also be- , BOSTON 8 0 
7. en own Wee The gay ornamental peppers should be 4 Small “toyshop”-looking tree | thirty inches long, but this can de- for instance, ‘If the windows are small, cause the! law of gradation 1 soa 
‘treated in the same manner as the about 12 inches high, had been con- pend on indivi dull taste; and the size | or if there is some obstruction to the to be endangered. 
accustomed to purchasing Jerusalem Cherry. Both of these) structed out of the glossy. “butch-|o¢ the table on which they are to be light, such as a ‘high wall or tall The law of gradation . with regard 
| M™ francs find calcyla-| plants may be grown from seed. | er’s broom,” that red-berried, small- set up. Cover each stick by winding | building, only the warm colors should) to colors is one of the most im- 
tothe standard of English money One of the best of all the plants for | jearca evergreen, which lends itself | it with strips of coloted paper, which be used. A white paper will reflect to portant of all in interior decoration. ||| _ „ 5 
a 1 7 wN rat on, and are interest-|the winter. table is the dainty Cxcla- so effectually for such a purpose. A gives a yet prettier effect if the edges | such a degree that almost double the Logically, to supply a hase for the Cleanliness 
. the marked contrast men. It does not need strong sunshine number of well-berried sprigs had are previously snipped after the man- quantity of light will appear to be other colors, the floor*should always 
wate na tween Certain articles in and stands the hardships of indoor lite been selected, bunched into a sym- ner of hem frills. gained. All wall coverings should be carry the strongest color. Carpets [ 4. d C mf rt 
Be ene France. Ribbons, for in- as few other flowers are known to do. merical little “tree,” and their stalks io the aticks to ce 5 the top. in tested under artificial light as well as and rugs supply the base, the walls and: O O 
1 ste h cheaper in England, Its one preference is pi a ptenay 2 bound tightly with dark wool or rib- the form of a ined. with soy Cortech sunlight, for gas and electricity often (come next in order, and the ceiling! Mattress Protectors will keep your mat- 
ij many woolen goods, perature. With occasional waterings pon into a small straight trunk.“ can then be concealed’ ob à paper play the ‘strangest tricks with color. last. It is well to follow this simple 8 and putes ectly sanitary ander 


; * au 2 
11 "some y articles the margin is its season of bloom lasts until nearly This was then set in a little flower- frill or bow. of ribbon). Make two Paper of the t delicate shade of tone scale very carefully. If the walls jignt in weight, cover — oy tine 
” carry the strongest tone they will] a blanket, easily en good as new. 


Tow. Moreover it is evident that the first of May. Then all watering t, filled with > 8 
r po ed w earth’ or tightly | three- hel t blue changes offen into an unattrac : 
5 lied. mch models are should be stopped and the bulb allawed | rum led ree-cornered shelves of. stout card 5 t hf d if th 11 une we are 
Were p paper, and the upper part; tive green and utterly destroys the seem to push forwar and e ce 
or le a t, board or thin wood, one to fit into the 1 ing is of a stronger color than the 


Practical’ and Smart wraps and * 5 


a 


modifi bi : en danger of frost is past 40 5 
> * 9 eee in ne shade — Nr trunk,” corered With ! tripod. about four inches from the bot- mant carefully planned color scheme. r ait. sAtleiue m e 
* N ‘ae seldom ‘does a and watered occasionally. As son were tae poor xe little tress' tom, the other smaller, igher up.] A wall covering should always be eee 8 . 3 . 
sl inglish face look its best in as the n Aa leaves appear the bulb-may } fl ; ne 1 north 5 coma ‘These shelves. should be c cévered with in harmony with the other furnish-| gradations between the tones used in EXCELSIOR QUILTING oo. 
d ch oh une tow Buglish n ‘ 8 ln 9 N * kee thar ning pop e e tringed 3 the edges, | ings. 3 rarest 3 N. ee — or, walls, and ceiling should be eg u Leight Street, New Yerk. K. T. 
liday, season... In and fastened in place with nails, or by | ture will lose most of its uty , , 
27 92 4 e : ke foe — Sed 88 it 4 igre and, with their red fixing a loop-eyed screw in the angle | is placed in a room with red wall- an and the furnishings enn oh 
of each nation remains will continue to bloom for several always epitice — 2 1 a Pag ni Heh each and ra it pepe this to paper. If 2 has 15 er, 10 mt 1 
ears to come. Those who love , e legs of ‘the tripod. a wallpaper that w ring out their 
3 should not tall to pjant some ret: +o 8 55 them iphone This erection forms a petty: center | rich eoloring should be selected. A 
of the seeds of the Cyclamen: : ble er the 9 dess for the table, and, if It is desired to|>rowm wall paper lor textile will 
fee gr. e of Paris The Begonia Gloire: de Lorralne. Arried f Raf make it yet: more elaborate; small heishten the soft brown and yellow | 
yh ed further; for, around the little 7 the finest Wall t 
pot ith its profusion of soft pink flowers, bamboo ‘sticks, paper-covered like the tints of the finest-rugs. Wall paper o 
‘pot ht-colored blossoms with its p central tree, were 12 still tinier ones 
rries th welcome | to holds. high place among our winter made of yet smaller leaved evergreen, uprights, may be set transversely a uniform tone is always preferable, 
#2 one, plants. It is quite as lovely as its] upon which, no small enough berries N the sides, and little colored wax -. ‘ey is 5 N Seeed than one 
brilliant nions, and equally candies ened. to their, outer cor- à pattern. plain peorr or one 
more. compa having been available, tiny scarlet ners: ain gifts: wrapped in bright- | = = ) 


long; 1 R 8 aN p ‘been fastened with fine) colored ‘or gold or silver paper, or | 
“lof oar. living room and ‘spray it well = 1 ttle. gauze bags of sweets may be IMPORTED WOODEN GIRDLES 282 8 
18 tly, Treated in this man- This array of little trees,” arranged piled on the shelves of the tripod, and 4. = ASSORTMENT OF COLORS. PRICE preads On 
ner it wilt last until April. Then it is| Ber upon a sheet or infrror, Er on strerward distributed as gifts to the "ONLY ONE TO 4 CUSTOMER. | Ma | : 
fae of eet 3 e a eres ever table-center; sprinkled! fittie guests: or, if this is not done. Mr o¥ COLOR “OF. YOUR Gown. | : crac k 
es haters. repotting. The Begonia pre- 2 MF it 1 all ied pa tes the shelves can be we: for fruit or | AND BEAUTTI * F BEAD 4 . ers 
heats. the shade in summer as well a8 f considerable variety and e 3 
jin winter. After the hot 8 das ment, and remaining fresh tor, weeks. 
| passed it 8 vege On th ‘hea, be A similar idea can be 88 7 
pot e kuli gun carried out for a children's party, in 
( brought greatly into th zune which case one of the tiniest. W 
Wine Stine to deviop the flower buds in Should be set before each child's place | 
ly). The true aristoci ef nd can be carried home by each. ue i Win Frames, Sls and Fringe tor 
5 5 7 . line to select from. Silky! 
Moss Trimming. Braids and eee, in a 
N of colors. 
Also in this department we we have. Sole 
patterns 
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till better team, but not 8 
4 strange to say, it was the St. 


on 450 ‘scored’ two fine goals. . | 
at home to Third! 


k. “and : See did not play} | 
Ikirk halfbacks were nt 


oe sa as Rother weil, all 
T nners over Motherwell, a 
. i Starr clubs: wets: successful, : “a 


‘At halfback, - 


>| the Hibernians | 


lothian, was even — successful. 
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IGLASGOW RANGERS) 


| DEFEAT ST. MIRREN 55 
8 F 8000 Play by Cham- 
pion Team of Scottish League 8 

Is the Means ‘of This Victory | 


polen tor The Christian Science Mont, or Tuesday night by the score of 25 to 


25 special ee ot The Christian 
Seience Monitor from its European 
News Office . 
_ PDINBURGH, Scotland--When the 
ipion team, Glasgow Rangers, de- 


— — St. Mirren in the Scottish As- 
4 goclation Football League on Decem- 
ber 31, they did so mainly by means of, : 
tete | superior forward play. Andrew Cun 

blass ningham and his front line were gen- 

1 erally too 

F. backs, who were not able to hold their 
ese own. However, 
5 time score of four goals distinetly flat- 


glever for the Paisley half- 
the Rangers“ 


tered them. They were, of course, the 
to that ‘extent. 


rren men who did all the scoring 
the sedond period. That, however, 
‘amounted tg very little, only one goal 
alker. 


e, but ra Ran- 

a al, in two 

rane rt jour than ‘hres 
— sent them 8s 

tory: Da vid M 


F 


ejohn, 


805 5 sepa “wight balfback, made a. 


welcome return to the side, and, as a 


bl. a Beiter team, but the Aca- 
vals foug 


vhalf-. 


‘Two Straight Games: in the In- 
eser 8 League} 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL 7 
f LEAGUE ' 


Pennsylvania 


artmouth 
— 


Massachusetts — A week 

om next Saturday will be an inter- 
esting one in the Intercolleglate Bas 
ketball N championship race of 
1922 as it expected to bring to- 
gether the two teams which on that 


BOSTON. 


were the outstanding stars for Mis- 
| souri. . Time after time these two. men 


It was thought that 
Ber Mirren —— yer 1 the league 
1 


on 


ot the team improved. 13 
the Celtic were unmis- 


ith great pluck. The 


Was very fine, . 


a ot their forwards: was 
! in “power and many d good 


was missed. Al» 


3 by 1 to 0, and 
to 4. Up to 


et were 
inter- 


-| substitutes. in the last 10 minutes in 
an effort to turn the tide; but it was in 
jvain, the Missourf flve ‘cotta: not be 


8 The Dumbarton men led 


ing Went right |. 


8 8 3 ban ners ge likely co 


tle men, ‘who’ were set a 


James McColl. 


ref by, ‘Falkirk 


pie usual ‘standard; and the 


ag 


i made any really 
to beat the ranean defense. 


Ave bly steady. Al- 
Olyde, was the most pleas- | 

ard on the field, and he led a 
forward. line splendidly. 
Queen’s Park. men were mer- 


event. It was ers vs. Rovers 
rkealdy, and the: Raith side had 
1 and cemfortable win 


‘ itial 
: a, sabe Albion men. The visitors 
were, howev 


er, without William Reid, 
ier star ‘centérforward. . Ta 
Fielding à team which did not in- 


5 clude. three’ of their regular defend- 
y| ers and their. best forward, Harry 


pa a the ae ote dropped a 


Ba N. 
A though their team was so 
pepe the Hibernians had more of 


The 
N F — A. N ie: a the Ayr. men, but the 
125 775 took play than 4 


found the Ayr defense very good, and 


| the game was well advanced before 


they could secure the equalizing goal. 
‘the Hibernians were not 


so good as usual. That is usually the. 


| strong division of the team and the: 


absence Matthew Paterson and 
Hugh. Shaw was much felt. And if 
ld only draw, the 
ub, Heart of Mid- 
In 
the same week, k and the 
Heart of Midlothian met twice, and 


other h e 


there was 80 little to choose between 
the teams at Edinburgh,. where thé 


Hearts wor by a single goal, that no 
surprise was felt when the ire. 
team won * — at Kilmar- 
nock. 1 Hearts played ‘poorly, 
Their dear line requlred strength- 
ening, ahd there was also à lack of 
scoring power 2 the forwards. 


RACQUETS paves 


to he Salter masse. Monitor 


Me- 


n mga | Of er bine 
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“Photograph | iy Orren Jack ea 


Capt. Albert Wittmer Jr., 


Princeton ‘varsity basketball 


date will not have been defeated in the 
championship race, University of 
Pennsylvania and Princeton Univer- 
Sity. Pennsylvania does not play an- 
other championship contest until that 


date, so the Red and ‘Blue are sure to 
go into the game undefeated. Prince - 


ton will be called upon to meęt Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, New York, 
Friday; but the Tigers should have no 
trouble in winning this game, as Cor- 
neil has lost to Dartmouth Callege on 
the Ithacan’s own court, while Prince- 
1 bas defeated Dartmouth on 
Dartmouth’s court. 

The showing. of the Princeton team 
has denn somewhat of a Surprise to}, 
date. The Orange and Black not only 


started the season without a captain 


and with few veterans, but it had to 
start under a new coach, J.) H. Zahn. 
After practice started, Albert’ Wittmer 


Jr. 22 was elected captain} and he is —5%s 


‘proving to be a fine leader. The 
Tigers are just now very much in the 
race for the title and will give the 
championship Pennsylvania team a 
hard battle. 
Dartmouth is well up in the race 
and may yet work into first place. 
The Green was a little slow in getting 
ele- Le now appears to be going 
along very smoothly. Columbia, Cor- 
‘nell, and Yale appear to be much 
weaker than the other three. Colum- 
bia has already defeated Cornell, while 
Cornell and Vale have yet to win a 
championship game. 0 

Seven games have been played to 
date and 307 points have been scored. 


T. H. Cullen 23 of Dartmouth is easily 


leading the individual scorers, but it 
must be remembered that he has taken 
part in four games. He has scored six 
goals from the floor and 37 from the 


~.| foul line for a nay oth of 10 points. R. 
umbia is second | 


F. Pulleyn 22 


of 
+ with 29 points, made from: four floor. 


ind 21 from the foul line. He. 
en part in three games. A. F. 
2⁴ eb f Princeton is third with six 
8 and 12 foul goals for a 
ts made in two games. 


as 
Loeb 
floor 
total 


} The Ust of alete scorers follows: 
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E+ ‘LAWRENCE: Kangag—The Univer- | 
205 dity of Kansas basketball team Tost; to 


goals, played a great defensive game. 


Hayes. Faurot. Ig 


; for fino 
E 2, Ene 


"| ley. 


* 
7 x 
1 * me , 
i? . 4 
7 > oe > yo Maes a 
- oa 5 a * 
oe r 3 
7 er, 4 e ae 
ee , : a 3 
— — — 8 * 


hes Reilly, Columbia ek 

2 . Voegii: 5 ie. 5 
n. van 

J. K. Miner, 8 

I. R. Watson, Columbia iat 

F. X. Heep; Dartmouth ..:... 1 

J. L. Caswell, Yale Foe ewes „ 
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MISSOURT WINS 
a eee beep 


Missouri Valley Conference}. 


Basketball Game, 35 to 25 


from its Western News Office ; 


the University of Misséuri five here 


35. Missouri by winning this game 
stands at the head of the Missouri 
Valley ‘Conference standing’ with by 
games won and 0 lost. 

The Black and Gold five, using the 
short pass to perfection and shooting 
most of their goals outside the Kansas 
| five-man defense, proved their superi- 
ority as Conference leaders. Missouri 
took the lead early in the first halt 
and was never passed by. the lighter; 
Crimson and Blue quintet. B. L. 
Browning 23 and Capt. G. H. Bond 22 


ould. cage shots from the center of 
he floor; Bond, besides caging four. 


22 of Kansas was 
off form and to register a single 
field goal. A. E. Woestemeyer 23 
played well for the Crimson and Blue 
as did J. J. Wulf 23 and P. S,. Enda- 
cott 23, star guard for the Kansas 
five. The first half ended with Mis- 
souri leading the Crimson and Biue, 
16 to 12. 

During the second halt the ‘weight 
of the Missouri team began to tell on 
the li hter Kansas player and grad- 
ually the Black and Gold widened the 
score until when the final gun was 
fired, the margin was 10 points. Coach 
F. C. Allen of Kansas ran in several 


Capt. G. E. Rod 
porte 3 


| stopped: The summary: 
MISSOURT 92 KANSAS 
re, . e Olson 
„Black, 
Coie de . Wulf, Frederick 
7 Bowman 
lf, Woestemeyer, Speck 
Score—University ‘of Missouri 35, Uni- 
8 of Kansas 25. Goals from floor 
whe ied 5. Bond 4, Bunker 3, Knight 2 
; Bowman 2, Woestemeyer 1 
tt, Frederick for Kan 
Goals ftom foul—Bond 7 for Missour 
Rody 9 for Kansas. Referee—E. C. eter 
Umpire—Leslie Edmonds Time— 
| Two 20m: periods, 


|CHICAGO WINS IN 
DUAL TRACK MEET 


‘| Defeats N lesben University 
Team in the Bartlett Gym- 
nasium by 46 Points to 34 


Browning, rf 
Van Nice, ‘Bunker, c 


* 


Special to The ‘Christian Science Monitor: 
from its Western News Office 


’ CHICAGO, Illinois — University of 
Ohicago defeated Northwestern Uni- 
versity in a.dual track meet at Bart- 
tett Gymnasium Saturday night 46 to 
34. The Maroons were strong in the 
dashes while the Northwestern team 
was strongest in the distance runs: 

C. J. Brickman 23, Chicago, won the 
high hurdles in 5 3-56. „tying the gym- 
nasium record, and also won the. 50- 
yard dash: His brother, A. W. Brick- 
man 23, won the 440-vard run in 
which Chicago scored a slam. S. 8. 
Crippen’ 23, Northwestern, won 10 1-3 
points, taking the mile run, pale vault; 
and tying for third in the pole vault. 
The summary: 
50-yard High Hurdles—Won . 
Brickman, Chicago; J. A. Pyott; Chicago, 
second; F. J. Loveland, Northwestern, 
third. Time—5 Xs. 

60-yard Dash—Won by C. J. Brickman, | 
Chi :, D. E. Harker, Northwestern, 
second; J. A. Pyott, Caicago, third. ‘Time 


_440-yard Dash— Won by A. W. Brick- 
man, Chicago; B. D. Cowan, Chicago, 
second; L. C. Masek, Chicago, third. Time 
52868. ö 

880-yard Run— Won. by E. C. Telford,’ 
Northwestern : N. A. Bowers, Chicago, 
second; M. R. Shorey, Chicago, third. 
Time—2m. 4%s. 

Two-mile Run—Won by M. C. Bovee, 
Northwestern: N. G. Miller, Northwestern, 
second ; Ralph Davis, Chicago, third. Time 
—10m. 15%s. 

16-pound Shotput— Won by Ray Dahl, 
Northwestern, 37ft. llin.; J. 4 ig perv 
Chicago, second, 34ft. 4½ in.; J. E. Jenson, 
Chicago, third, 33ft. 4%in. 

‘Pole Vault—Won by S. S. Crippen, 
Northwestern, 10ft.; B. B. Hall, Chicago, 
second, 9ft. 6in. 

Running High Jump—T. V. Flack, Chi- 
cago, and J. Rittenhouse, Chicago, tied 
for first, 5ft. in.: S. 8. Crippen, F. J. 
Loveland and H. K. Young,. Northwestern, 
tied for second, 5ft. in. 


SQUASH RACQUET . , 
SINGLES COMMENCE | : 


Speciiliy tor The Christian Science Monitor}. .: 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Several 
matches. were played in the Massachu- 


setts Squash Racquet singles cham- 


pionship tournament on Wednesday. 


In the preliminaries C. ©. Peabody, 
ee Boat Club, defeated’ P. E. Wig- 


St. Helens 


D. K. E. 
— fcheee foe 
i ‘were evenly divided, like: the | 


bee 
22 


NEW. cana IN 
NORTHERN UNION 


{Oldham: Rises to the Top of 


Standing on December 31 
. —Australasians Beat Halifax 


_ NORTHERN RUGBY POOTBALL 
UNION 


the Ipcember 31 inclusive) 


8 


Oldham 
Wiga 
Halifax 
Dewsbury 


St. Helens Rec. 
Hull 


ee eee eee 


Wakefield 


Broughton Ran. 
‘Featherstone °. 

Keighley ..... és 
Bradford Nor.. 


SOSH WO CONOHONwWeSSOUHH SOSH OHRHE 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office f 


HALirAx. England With the for- 
mer dea der. Halifax, ‘entertaining the 
‘Australasian tourists and theretore 
not: engaged in a league. fixture, Old- 
ham rose to the top of the standing 
in the Northern Rugby Football Union 

on December. 31, upon which date it 
gained a fine vietory over Warrington 
by 24 points to 9. The losers were 
without several of their regular side, 
but it is doubtful whether the regu- 
lar team could - have resisted success- 
fully. the open play‘of the Oldham 
backs. Mr. “Tighe was in fine form 
at halfback for the winners, and 
opened out play excellently, being well 
supported by thé “threes,” of whom 
Reginald Farrar was the most con- 
spicuous. His strong running was a 
feature of the game. Play was more 
even in the second half than in the 
first, the home teafn scoring twite. 
Oldham, however, scored thrice; and. 
pushed home a decisive victory. 

- Dewsbury “defeated Leeds by Su- 
perior tactics, scoring 8 points to 5. 
It is not too much to say that the fine 
example set by Frank Gallagher in 
effective tackling, as/ well as in skill- 
ful attack, was the main reason for 
the home team's win. Leeds led at 
the interval by 5 points to 0. Nothing 
daunted; the Dewsbury men set about 
their work in such vigorous fashion 
that eight points were put on in 15 
minutes. Thereafter nothing would 
induce the winners to let go the ad- 
vantage gained. Leeds attacked des- 
perately but without tangible result, 
and perforce had to retire three points 
in arrears. .St.. Helens turned the 
tables on St: Helens Recreation, and 


gained a victory by one.point, 7 to 6. 


The game was contested at a great 
pace from start to finish. Both sides 
gave of their. best, a slight advantage 
being on the side of St.. Helens. 
Wigan effected a surprise at Leigh 
by winning just on time. A penalty 
goal, awarded for obstructive play, 
gave the .Wigan men two points 
„ame, as this was the only 
score. Wakefield Trinity, after win 
ning its mid-week. games, gained 
a further creditable victory, defeat- 
ing Keighley by 20 points to 3. 
Batley lost to Swinton by 25 to 
2, but was every bit as good as 
the winners up to the time of losing 
the services of a member of the team. 
The Huddersfield side, in its happiest 
mood, had no difficulty in disposing 
of Hull Kingston Rovers by 35; points 
to 8. A like remark applies equally to 
Hunslet in defeating Bradford North- 
ern by 31 to 0. Rochdale Hornets also 
appeared to have an easy task, scor- 
ing 32 points to Barrow’s 7. A 
pointless draw accurately reflects the 
game between Salford and Widnes. 
Bramley gained a well-earned victory 
oyer York by 7 to 3, but Featherstone 
Rovers, though playing plucklly, lost 
‘at Hull by 5 to 16. : 
The Australasians gained a hand- 
some victory at Halifax, by 35 points 
to 6. Both teams played clean, open 
football, which style suited the visi- 
tors. admirably. . It was a pleasant 
game to watch, the running and pass“ 
ing of the Australasian backs reach- 
ing a very high standard. Frank Todd 
obtained both -Halifax’s tries in sim- 
ilar fashion to the one he scored at 
Highbury against the Australasians, 


and it is apparent that he knows how 


to:elude the visitors’ defense, 


COLUMBIA WMS 

‘ “FROM D. K. E. CLUB 
n INTER- CLUB SQUASH 
. TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


8 
«4 
3 


se¢eanses r * * 


_ Special to „ Phe Christian Science Mentor 
from its Eastern News Office 
“NEW YORK, New York—The result 
ot the Class B sduash tennis match de- 
tween Columbia University Club and 
Club, concluded yesterday, 
aul The four matches 


9 ists, 


periods. 


„4 versity of Vermont. 


n which starts Saturday. 
The match between F. A. Jenkins and 
Kingsley Kunhardt was especially in- 
teresting, both showing form that 
gives great promise of success in the 
individuals. Only Jenkins’ greater ex- 
perience gave him the advantage, 
holding him steadier in the final ral- 
lies. The summary: 

F. A. Jenkins, D. K. E., defeated Kings- 
ley Kunhardt, Columbia, 6—15, 15—4, 
15—9. 

R. E. Wigham,, Columbia, defeated R. 
H. George, D. K. E. by default. 

8. Thorne, D. K. E., defeated Harold 
Kellock, Columbia, 15—8, 18—16. 

Donald McClave, Columbia, defeated C. 
B. Stuart, D. K. E., 18—15, 15—12. 

J. W. Pulleyn Jr., Columdia. defeated 
E. L. Ward, D. K. E., 15—8, 17—14 


4s} ANNUAL LONDON 
JO EXETER TRIAL 


Out of 186 Starters, 151 Finish 
in Popular Winter MotorCycle 
Run Over the Road by Night 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 
LONDON, England—Over 200 motor- 
motor cyclists, and cycle car 
drivers faced the starter at. Staines 
Bridge recently for the annual trial 
run by night to Exeter and back. 
Every year brings an entry list that 


breaks all former records for this pop- 
ular winter event. In the 1921 race, 
out of 200 entries in the motor cycle 
and cycle car section, 186 actually 
started and 151 finished — 49 solo ma- 
chines, 89 side-car outfits and 13 three- 
wheeled cycle cars. Cars also took 
part, but the trial is essentially a 
motor cyclists’ event. 

The route followed was by no means 
the ‘easiest one between London and 
the South Devon town. The outward 
journey lay through Salisbury, Yeovil, 
Chard Hill, and Honiton to Exeter, and 
the return by the Lyme Regis Hills, 
Dorchester, Blandford and Salisbury 
to Staines. Secret checks and non- 
stop sections added to the anxieties 
of the drivers throughout the journey. 
‘With the efficient modern engine, hills 
have ‘ceased to be the nightmare of 
Exeter Trail enthusiasts, and a good 
‘deal of attention is now given to light- 
ing. Many of the side-car outfits are 
fitted with dynamo electric equipment, 
and of those riders who still rely on 
acetylene a number had equipped their 
machines with dual sets of lamps and 
generators. i 


trial was a 2, -Horsepower sidecar 
machine of the same make that dis- 
tinguished itself in the 1921 six days’ 
trial. This machine finished on time, 
and no small credit is due to the 
drtver for bringing his little mount 

ely and successfully through such 
a test. Throughout the journey, 
either to cheer or direct the riders, or 
to watch their performances on the 
more difficult hills, groups of local 


roadsides. The sporting character of 
the trial evidently makes a wide ap- 
peal, both to competitors and non- 
cqmpetitory. 


CALIFORNIA AND 
STATE DIVIDE 


3 Wins First and Latter 
Second of Two Pacific Coast 
Conférence Basketball Games 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


* PULLMAN, Washington — Breaking 
even in a series of two Pacific Coast 


[Conference basketball games, the Uni- 


versity of California took the first 
game, with the State College of Wash- 
ington coming back by winning a 
hard-fought contest in the second, the 
score of the first being 21 to 15, while 
that of the second was 26 to 24. 

In the first game Washington State 
was defeated through inaccuracy in 
shooting, and started the second game 
in like manner; but after California 
had run up a 15-point lead, State 
started locating the basket and quickly 
overcame the score. Fast floor work 


State on the offense the latter part of 
the second game. The playing of both 
games showed that both teams are 
contenders for Pacific Coast honors. 
The summary: 
‘First Game 
„ WASHINGTON 
STATE 


.rg, Loomis, Schroeder 
lg. Sorenson, Burke 
, McCarthy, Roberts 


CALIFORNIA 
Coop, Douthit, If. 


Lehane, Kincaid, lg 
Eggieston, Thompson, rg 
Score—University of California 

State College of Washington 15. Goals 
from floor—Coop 4, Egglestone 2, Butler 2 
for California; Sayers 4, Burke 2 for 
Washington State. Goals from  foul— 
Coop 5 for California; Friel 2, Schroeder 
for Washington State. 
Mulligan, Spokane. 


Second Game 
WASHINGTON 


Time—Two 20m. 


CALIFORNIA 
„ Eggleston 


een, Oe POPP ee ‘If Coop 
rf, Butler 

Score—State College of Washington 26, 
University of California 24. Goals from 
floor—Friel 5. Sorenson 3, Sayers 2, Loomis 


2 for Washington State; Talt 4, Coop 2, 


Eggliestone 2, Larkey 2 for California. 
Goals from foul—Friel 2 for Washington 
State; Coop 6 for California. Referee— 
William Mulligan. Time— Two 20m. 
periode. 


a CLOUGHEN TO COACH 


of Mountdin Lakes has been 
‘as track coach at the Uni- 
Gjonghen rep- 
— the. United States in the 

mpic 2s Ainge He bas won 


One of the. smallest vehicles in the 


motor cyclists congregated on the. 


and clever passing kept Washington 


Referee—W illiam |’ 


BUS PROGRAM N 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE 


Meeting of Many Keen Local 
Rivals a Feature in the First 
Division on January 2 and 3 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—The first 
few days of the present year were 
busy ones in the Scottish Association 
Football League. With the exception 
of Queen’s Park and Clydebank, all 
the clubs in the first division were en- 
gaged on January 2 and 3. The 
Queen’s Park men were playing in 


their long-standing, annual match 
with the famous English amateurs, the 
Corinthians. A feature of the league 
matches was the meeting of many keen, 
local rivals. 

On the first playing day of the year 
the great match was that between the 
Celtic and the Rangers. It attracted 
a crowd of about 50,000 and, as is the 
case with all the battles between these 
leading clubs, play was carried 
through with great eagerness and 
keenness. The Rangers had out a 
new back, Robert Jamieson, formerly 
of Cowdenbeath, where he played last 
season alongside Joseph Dodds, of the 
Celtic. He played a fine game and 
showed great coolness. The defenses, 
indeed, were strong on both sides, and 
that accounted for the fact. that no 
scoring took place. There was little 
between the sides in a ding-dong con- 
test, and a draw was a most fitting 
result. William Robbs, in the 
Rangers’ goal, and Charles Shaw, in 
that of the Celtic, were both kept 
fairly busy and distinguished them- 
selves by fine saving. 

It was curious that on the following 
day the Rangers and Celtic should 
both have to be content with draws 
with two other Glasgow clubs, Partick 
Thistle and Clyde, respectively. Against 
the Rangers, Partick Thistle scored 
twice in the first seven minutes after 
the interval. Then the excitement 
began, as the Rangers set themselves 
to save the'game. They managed to 
get on equal terms, after many misses 
by the forwards, and it was faulty 
shooting that kept them from winning. 
Clyde played one of its best games 
of the season and fully deserved a 
share of the points with the Celtic. 

In Edinburgh,the great rivals, Heart 
of Midlothian and Hibernian, came to- 
gether, and, although the game was 
on the former’s ground, the Hearts 
were well and truly defeated by a 
team containing no fewer than five 
reserves. The Hearts did very poorly 
and their forwards were singularly 
ineffective. . For their second game, 
the Hearts reconstructed their eleven, 
playing two new backs and four new 
forwards. This was against St. Mirren, 
and there was no doubt that the 
Hearts“ play was greatly improved, 
compared with that of the previous 
day. Notably was there an improve- 
ment forward, where Thomas Miller, 
the international, came back to the, 
side after a long absence. He part-. 
nered William Wilson on the left wing. 
The Hibernians, still considerably be- 
low full strength, did well to draw 
at Dundee, where their goal keeper, 
William Harper, did much to save 
them from defeat. 

Of all the clubs taking part in the 
two days’ program, only Raith Rovers 
succeedéd ‘in winning both games. 
Their victims were Falkirk and Aber- 
deen, a pair difficult to beat. Specially 
noteworthy results were the victories 
of Queen’s Park over Third Lanark 
on the latter’s ground, and of Clyde- 
bank over Motherwell. 


WESTMINSTER BEATS BERLIN 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Playing 
their second game of the week, the 
Westminster hockey players defeated 
the Berlin (New Hampshire) team at 
the Boston Arena on Wednesday eve- 
ning by 5 goals to 0. In opposing West- 
minster the visitors made their initial 
appearance in Boston against one of 
the most finished combinations in the 
United States Amateur Hockey Asso- 
ciation. 


ITALY TO SEND TEAM 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Italy, for the first time, will send a 
team to compete at the University of 
Pennsylvania Relay Carnival in April. 
News of the acceptance of the invita- 
tion has been received by Chevalier 
Luigi Sillitti, Italian consul in this 
city, from Ambassador Ricci at Wash- 
ington, through whom it was extended. 
The athletes will be selected from the 
leading Italian universities and col- 
ieges. 


SCHOOLS 


„THREE MONTHS TO 


SECRETARYSHIP | 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


SECRETARIES 


342 Madison Ave., N. 2 2 
2 4039. 


Hill Military Academy 


4 Primary, Grammar and 


. BURLINGTON, Vermont — Robert 


High School Departments 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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otto” represent the 
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has 
rs of - 


are most in need of assistance. He 
proposes to establish a system of 


hopes that be will be 


out some of his plans 


The press unconditionally approves 
of the conimissioner’s appointment and 
states, that he will neither be, under 


ee, Ae e ne of the Trade 
oner. * *Toorts,” 


ments on the. anpolntment in appre- 
ciative terms. It is clear, says the 


that the appointment of a commercial 
commissioner will greatly promote 
trade between Holland and South 
Africa. Mutual economic interests 

intercourse | «bring in their 
unity. Both 


race cannot but cordially applaud this 


Sad 


LONDON: ‘MARKETS . 
| GENERALLY FIRM 


‘LONDON; Bngland—While 
was a good demand for securities for | 
investment account on the stock ex- 


pearance. . Gilt investment is- 
sues rallied atter recessions which 


French loans continued soft but 
changes were unimportant. g 
Improved reports -as to the labor 
situation on the Rand caused a stead- 
ier tone in the kaffir list. Although 
3 bese in industrials was not brisk 
16. group! was: well maintained. Hud- 
nevi 1 was 5%.. Home Rails were 
“weaker. but operations. were profes- 
1} sional. Dollar descriptions were idle 
8 ity was 
noted in Argentine 
jing confident... The rubber depart- 
ment was inactive but made gains in 
| sympathy with. the crude: article. 
“Coensols. for money 51%; Grand 
Trunk 1%, De Beers 10%; Rand 2 
2 bar silver 354, per ounce;, mot 
8% per cent. Discount rates—s 
bills 8% per cent; three months’ bills 


NOVEMBER RAILROAD 
EARNINGS REPORTED 


WASHINGTON ; ‘District of Columbia’ 


merce Commission from 200 Class 4 
roads, witk 235,556 miles, show No- 
e net of $65,965,382, at an annual 
rate of 3.8 per cent on property in; 
vestment, Largely because traffic de- 
Bacon per cent the net was ap- 
‘| proximately $34,488,000 below October, | 
‘when the annual rate of return was 
5.4 per cent. Compared with Novem- 
ber, 1920, an increase of $16,180,000, 
or 29.8 per cent, was reported. 
‘Forty-nine roads had operating defi- 
cits in November, against 30 in Octo- 
ber. The ratio of expenses in Novem- 
ber was 79.06 per cent, against 74.20 
per cent in October. Operating reve- 
| nues in November were $465,363,144, or 
21.4 per cent less than a year ago ago, 


n of Wee per. trom No- 
During November the * ex- 
pended - 166,321,423 for mainte —4 
revi- 
ous year. 
The net for 11 months in 1921 was 
$561,411,608, at the annual rate of re- 
turn of 3.3 per cent on tentative val- 
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1721 Exceeded the Previcus 
Month. but Decline Shown, 
From Same — in 1920 


5 ‘ 
By special 1 ot The Christian 

Science Monitor from its arenen 
' News Office 

LON BON. England Wulle the rall⸗ 
way statistics for August, 1921, show 
that the volume of passenger and 
freight traffic. was greater. than in 
“much less than in the 
_correspondi 8 month of 1920. 

The total zumber of passenger 
journeys (excluding season ticket 
holders)’ in the United Kingdom was 
115,128,469; a decrease of 30,656,575, or 
21.03 per cent, compared with Autzust, 
1920; the reduction in, workmen’s | 
journeys ampunted to 15,669,470, or 
38.09 per cent. There was consid- 
erable expansion of excursion: traffic, 
thé number: of journeys. increasing 
from 484,675 to 5,634,943. There was 
also an increase of 929,145 journeys at 
other reduced fares. 

While the average receipt per 
journey from all descriptions of pas- 
sengers, except season ticket holders, 
increased from 16.64d. to 19.98d. the 
falling off in traffic. causéd a. reduc- 
tion of 5.18 per cent in the total pas- 
senger receipts; The passenger train 
miles run were 765,413 more than in 
August, 1920, an incresse, of 3.86 per 
cent. 

The decrease in coal sna coke was 
much less than in any previous month 
of last year, but the total tonnage of 
freight traffic conveyed in August, 
1921, showed a decline of 4,140,127 
tons, or 15.28 per cent, compared with 

1920, and the ton-miles 
worked, of 16.86 per cent, made up as 
follows: 


given.to the city treasurer to prepare, 


"FINANCIAL NOTES | 


Linseed oil prices haye been ad- 
2 1 cent. Some crushers are 
now asking 73 cents per gallon, but 
in still be obtained at 72 cents. 

e United Fruit Company has cut 
reicht rates from Boston to Cuba af- 
fecting practically every article listed 
in the commodity rates, including 


oil 


grain.and grain products, news print 
and other merchandise. The reduction 


cuts the old rate nearly in half on 
some afticles: Rates from New York 


and New Orleang_to. Guba also nay? : 


been reduced, 

The United Fruit Company reports 
net profits before taxes of approx- 
imately 820,500,000, . equivalent - to 
$20.50 a share on 1, 000,000 outstanding 
shares of stock for 1921. After 
charges and taxes net profits were 
just a shade under $17, 000,000, or $17 
a share. 

The. fleaboard National Bank, 
founded in 1883, and the Mercantile 
Trust Company, which began business. 
in early 1917, both of New York, are 
to be merged in the near future. The 
new bank, which will retain the name 
of Seaboard National, will have. total 
resources of about. 580, 000,000. Chellis 

Austin, now president of the Mer- 


cantile Trust, will be president of thet 


consolidated institution, while S. G. 
Bayne, president and founder qf Sea- 
board, will become chairman of the 
board. 

The City of Montreal, Quebec, plans 
to ask for a temporary loan of $5,000,- 
000, No details of the loan.are as yet 
available, but instructions have been 


in conjunction with the controller and 
auditor ot the city, a prospectus for 
the loan. 

The Pacific Fruit Express Company. 
in which the Union Pacific Railroad 
has a controlling interest, has re- 
quested bids on 330 standard refriger- 
ator cars to be delivered during 1922, 
in order to be in a position to meet 
the wanté of the green fruits and vege- 
table — on the Pacific slope. 


7 
4921 


General merchandise. . 4;829, 127 
Coal, coke and patent fuel.. 14,797,2 
Other. minerals ö 


Description of freight 


, ons — 
Dec. compared 
with Aug. 1920 


053,968 
549,438 
3,333, 986 2.536 721 


Tens ns 
ec. compared 
921 with Aug. 8 


426.468.862 104 178,739 
715,412,357 26,230,695 
168,705,287, 134,808, 708 


Yo 
17.91 

3.58 
43. 21 


— — 


44. 42 


«4+ 222,961,199 7 140 127 


16.86 


15.28 1,810,586, 505 265.815.188 


Freigbt Stir mileage was reduced 
by 10.77 per cent. The average wagon 
and train loads were 5.30 tons and 
123.30 tons, respectively, .compared 
with 5.38 tons and 132.35 tons in Au- 
gust, 1920, while the net ton-miles 
worked per engine hour were 423, 
against 433 in the corresponding Pe- 
riod of last year. : 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
FOR J. & PCOATS 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


GLASGOW,. Scotland—At the an- 
nual meeting of J. & P. Coats in Glas- 
gow, Sir Thomas Glen-Coats, the 


chairman, said the company had not 
escaped the general slump: in trade. 


large decrease in turnover, not con- 
‘fined to a few markets, but more or 
less general throughout the world. 
There had, however, been a welcome 
recovery in several important mar- 
kets in the second half of the year. 
That. improvement had been main- 
tained; and a corer. tecling had sprung 
up tn others.» 

Theré were still a number of mar- 
kets, notably in Central. Europe, in 
which the depreciated exchange bulked 
very largely. That hindered the re- 
vival of trade, and it was: difficult to 
say how business could revive in these 
markets until political conditions be- 
came more settled. 

As far as their business was con- 
cerned, signs were not wanting to war- 
rant him in stating that they had 
probably seen the worst of the slump 
in markets where depreciation. in cur- 
rency had not been so severe. The 
directors were of opinion. 
{look for their trade was more encour- 
aging than it appeared to de a year 
ago. aS ap * 
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| market reacted sharply toward the 


of the day. One of the most construc- 
tive features of the day was the rise 


‘concern’s new silica gel process for 


oline manufacturing. 


Stock of February 1. 


at the out- 


* Pacific Mills, quarterly of $3, pay- 


| payable February. 15 to stock of Feb- 


680} 1% % on preferred, payable February 


1% % on preferred, payable February 


ropean. News. Office 1 


compares a as follows: > 
| * ; \ oo | 3 
7 Coin ‘es 8 


ish | other abies . 2 "2.865.600 


FIRMER MONEY IN. 
NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW. YORK, New York—-Poots re- 
sumed their bullish activities in the 
speculative stocks yesterday, but the 


elose on firmer money tendencies and 
profit taking. A 10-point break in 
Gulf: States Steel unsettled the market 
in the last hour after numerous spe- 
cialties ‘had risen to thé best prices 


in Davison Chémical, activity in which 
is based on possibilities of the 


gasoline manufacture, which jt is de- 
clared by some may revolutionize gas- 
United „States 
Liberty and French bonds were gen- 
erally lower. Call money ruled at 
5 per cent. Sales totaled 725, 200 
‘shares. 

The close was irregular: Davison 
‘Chemical 59%, up 5%; Gulf States 
Steel 70, off 6; Corn Products 102%, 
up 2%; Crucible Steel 62%, up 2; 
Pacific Oi] 45%, off %; Union Pacific 
128, off 1; Allied Chemical 58%4, up 1; 
American Can 3858. off 56. 


DIVIDENDS 


Pennsylvania Railroad quarterly of 
1 per cent) same as paid during the 
past, yéar, payable February 28 to 


Yellow Cab Manufacturing, quarterly 
of $1, payable February 15 to stock of 
February 1. Directors passed a reso- 
lution, to hereafter pay monthly divi-" 
dends of 33% cents a share, 

Hood Rubber, quarterly. of $1.75-on 
preferred, payable ated 1 to stock 
of January 21. er 


© 


able February * to stock of Febru- 
ary 26. 

Dow Chemical, extra of 1 ane 
regular quarterly of 1%% on-common. 
Also quarterly of 1 7 on preferred, 


ruary 4. 

Iron Products, quarterly of 2% on 
preferrred, payable’ February 15 to 
stock of February 1. 

Pacific Power & Light, quarterly of 


> * 


1 to stock of January 20. 
Portland Gas. & Coke; quarterly of 


— 


1 to stock of January 20. 


Greelock Company, quarterly of 
$1.50 on Common, payable February 1 


to stock of January 25. Three rap 


ago quarterly of $2 was declared. 


BANK. OF —— Y STATERENT 

BERLIN, re weekly 
statement: of the . f Germany 
(figures in marks, last 000 omitted) 
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8 3 During 1921 Due 
Largely to Inclusion in Treas- 


ury Figures of Foreign Coin 
Held by the Reserve Banks 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Stocks of gold coin and bullion. in 
| the United States January 1, 1922, 
amounted to $3,656,988,551, an increase 


all | ok $111,863,450, compared vase Decem- 


ber 1, 1921, and a gain at $872,164,124 
from January 1, 1921. ld imports 
into the United States during 1921 
amounted to $691,267,448, while ex- 
ports aggregated $23,680,043. 

As may be seen there is a difference 
Of $204,566,719 between the increase in 
the gold stock and the foreign trade 
figures, which obviously cannot be ex- 
3 by the production of new gold 

the United States, now practically! 
all absorbed in the arts. Part of the 
large difference was due to the fact 
that gold imported in the previous 
year had not been analyzed, and con- 
sequently was included in money 
stocks after it had figured in com- 
merce figures. Part was prohably due 
to the release of gold marked by banks 
here ‘for foreign countries, and not 
counted as part of the United States 
stock until paid out by those countries. 

The real explanation of the large 
increase in the stock of gold reported 
by the United States Treasury for 
December, however, was a change in 
the method of calculation and inclu- 
sion for the first time by the Treasury 
in the general stock of gold bullion 
and foreign gold coin heid bye deserve 
banks and agents, 

The January 1. 1921, fearon: are ex- 
Clusive of $144,000,000 ot gold bullion 
and foreign coin held by reserve banks 
and agen Adding this 3144, 000,000 
to the excess of imports. of $667,587,405. 
made 3811.587, 405, which is $60,566,719 
‘less than the increase in gold ‘stock 
reported by the Treasury and covered 
in part by factor already specified. 

Before January 1, 19232, the United 
States Treasury counted as/ part ot 
the monetary gold stock the total as- 
certained gold coin in the country, 
also the gold bullion held in the Treas- 
ury. Foreign gold coin was treated 
as gold bullion when held by the 
Treasury, otherwise no account of it 
was taken. The same is true of gold 
bullion held outside the Treasufy. It 
is likely that some of the gold received 
through imports was not included in 
the gold stock, but the amount in- 
volved might not have been sufficiently 
large to affect the general’ validity of 
the Treasury figures. — 

The matter assumed a disrerent A- 
pect when net gold imports increased | 
and resulted in a large gain of gold 
bullion and foreign coin held by. the 
reserve banks. There was thus the 
paradoxical situation where. large 
amounts of gold were added to gold 
reserves of reserve banks without be- 
ing added to the gold stock of the coun- 
try. This resulted in the Treasury 
changing its methods of calculating’ 
gold stocks, so that gold bullion and 
foreign gold coin held by reserve banks 
are now counted ds. part of the coun- 
try’s gold stock. 

This gold bullion and foreign gold 
coin shows considerable variation, the 
total January 1, 1921, of $144,000,000 


being more than twice the total Jan- 


uary 1 this year. Most of the coin, 


: it is understood, is of French coinage. 


The ‘change in the method of cal- 
culating gold stock ig simply due to 
the recognition that under the former 
method the statement was not giving 
& true account of total gold holdings, 
and that gold bullion, including for- 
eign Sold coin, held by reserve banks 
is on a par with like e ot the 
Treasury. 


LONDON SILVER ~ 
| MARKET REPORT 


‘Special to The Christian, Sglence Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON, England—In the silver 
market business has been active, the 
Indian bazaars bought with freedom 
recently on several days for prompt 
shipment. There was, however, an 
absence of competition, except on the 
part of a few bears and the prices did 
not therefore harden to any extent. 
Supplies too from the Continent and 
elsewhere ware unusually plentiful. 


mand is at a standstill, writes Samuel 
Montagu & Co. A relaxation of In- 
dian demand, therefore, would prob- 
ably give ease to the market. 

From Bombay the information comes 
that there has been a better demand 
for the metal, but that it was mostly 
supplied with country bar silver of 
which there was a good stock in that 
[market. This plentiful supply of 
icountry bar silver was owing to the 
arrival of a large amount of silver 
Kraans (Persian coins). . 

India trade ures show a net im- 
port of silver iting.to 1,41 lacs 
of rupees during the month of. sion 
1921. The stock in 

ee 27,900, 

cee, 000, and 1520 

Shanghai ex 


dar silver ay ounce 


189,900 |. 
1 e ite 177 


than the same month m/ the two pre- 


China has been inactive and trade de- 


LOWERED ecw 
IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Bi itish Treasury. Issues: Com- 
parative Figures to Show Re- 
turns in Various Departments 


ial to The Christian Science Monitor 

Special t its European News Office 

LONDON, England—tTreasury re- 
turns issued recently show that the 
revenue of the United Kingdom for 
the period April 1-December 31, 1921, | 
was £676,831,318, or a net decrease of 
£ 211,972,410 compared with the cor- 
respondirg period of the previous 
year. The excess profits duty shows 
a drop of £126,640,000 to £29,714,000, 
while miscellaneous special receipts 
(which include the, sale of surplus 
stores) stand at 293,388,818. a de- 
crease of over 50 per cent. Receipts 
from stamps have fallen by £7,420,000, 
and from customs by E2, 848,000. 

Property and income tax shows an 
increase of £17,818,000 at a total of 
£174,660,000, while the new corpora- 
tion profit tax. brought in £10,290, 000. 
The total . expenditure chargeable 
against revenue for the same period 
was £739,990,604, a decrease of £102,- 
699 115, and showing a deficit com- 
pared with revenue of £ 63,159,286. 
The two outstanding items of expendi- 
ture were 4 451,471,281 on the supply 
services, and £262,772,387 interest, 
etc., on war debt. 

The revenue for the quarter ended 
December 31 is also given, standing at 
£ 220,668,158, or a decrease, 
with the corresponding quarter Af t 
preceding year of £48,836, 073. e 
total floating debt outstanding on 
December ‘31 was _£1,259,849,000. 


NEWS PRINT PAPER” 
TRADE IN AUSTRALIA 


‘Special to The Christian agen ye Monitor 
from its Australasian 


SYDNEY, New South Wales The 
Forest Products Laboratory in West- 
ern Australia has shown that news 
print can be made from pulp in Which 
hardwood predominates, and the New 
South Wales Goverfment now intends 
to test the possibilities of C+ 
turing news print paper ‘trom: moun- 
| tain gum-tree pulp, A large quantity, 
of bleach pulp has been made from 
the mountain gum timber and it will | 
be put through an Australian mill 
under the auspices of the state gov- 
ernment to see if the product can 
reach news print standard. 

If this New South Wales experiment 
is successful, it will mean that a tim- 

r which has been believed to be. 
almost useless and which covers hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres ‘of Crown. 
lands may be the basis of A new . 
dustry. Those interested in the man 
ufacture of Australian paper hala ree} 
gretted the practical 


1 


federal government after: useful 
pioneering work had been done by a 

small staff with limited equipment. 
The reason given was that the gov- 
ernment could not afford the initial 
expenditure of. £60,000 and, the -#ub-. 
séquent heavy annual expenditure. 
This decision. of the government’ is 
difficult to- understand the utiliza- 
tion of Australian timber for news 
print would save millions of pounds 
sterling to the n of me 
Commonwealth. as, 


INCREASE IN SALES OF 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
BOSTON. Massachusetts—The ai 


gregate business of Boston department 
stores during December/was larger | 


vious years, according to reports to 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The heavy 
Christmas trade did not start as early 
as in the past few years; but was 
crowded into the first three weeks of 
December. Since Christmas business 
has been relatively small on the whole, 
as customary after a holiday. De- 
partment stores in larger New Eng- 
land cities outside’ Boston also sold a 
larger volume of merchandise this past 
December than in 1920. 

Stocks of goods in department 
stores, measured by sales price, were 
practically the same on January 1 as 
on the corresponding dates of either 
of the two previous years. This prob- 
ably means that they actually had a 
larger physical volume of goods and 
therefore better selections of merchan- 
dise. 


WAR DEPARTMENT SHOE 


SALES 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States War Department 
will sell, under proposals to be opened 
February 6, 1,004,966 pairs of new 
‘trench and field shoes; January 31, 
approximately 31,491 tons of steel and 
steel shells, at Columbus and Toledo, 
Ohio, and Savannah, Illinois; also a 
large surplus of material at Rock 
Island Arsenal, Illinois, under pro- 
posals opened January 27. 


BANK OF DUBLIN RESERVE 
. DUBLIN, Ireland—At the annual 
meeting of the Bank of Dublin, Gover- 
nor Cairnes said that a feature Was 
the large amount carried to reserve, 
which. now already stands at £1,140,- 
000, the highest point ever reached. 
A total ‘of £14,000,000 was held at 


abandonment of Fo 
the Forest Products Laboratory: by the, 7 | 


a FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK REVIEWED 


That Debit Side Outweighs 
Credit Features, Yet There 
Is Confidence in the Future 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—It is indicative of 
the general conditions on the Bourse 
here that, with the best will in the 
world to start a new and better chap- 
ter with the new year, that year had 


scarcely opened before the Bourse had 
a relapse under the influence of the 
New York stock market, the govern- 
ment’s delay in reestablishing a free 
market for war loan stocks, and ru- 
mors of financial troubles in some 
large metallurgical. concerns. The 
truth{would seem to be that against 
the general uncertainty, political and 
economic, of the outlook ye the fm- 
mediate future can be set only cer- 
tain undeniable but very moderate in- 
dications of recovery in industry and 
commerce. Lack of confidence has not 
disappeared but has merely dimin- 
ished. 
entirely abandoned to the profession- 
als and will surely continue thus un- 
til the international horizon clears 
somewhat. 


Some Encouraging Signs 
“Looking over the whole dela one 


Jean set on the credit side of the A 
count the reduction of the Bank ae ai 
| France advances to the state by 2,000,- — 


900,000 francs, with a gradual reduc- - 
tion of the note circulation: the set- 
tlement of the railroad problem: the 
enactment of the budget simultane - 
ously with the beginning of the year 
effected, together with a near approach 
to equilibrium on paper between re- 
céipts and expenditures; the attain- 
ment of a practical balance of foreign 
trade; the quotation of the dollar at 
about 12 frances and the pound at 52 
instead of 16.50 and 61:50 at t the be- 
‘ginning ot 1921; marked progress in 
restoration of the 
and a certain 


— compared with six months ago, 
ther with an almost comp 


| though technically rather than geger- 

ba „has been the goverhment/s year- 
“aunouncement of a means of re- 

floating the Banque Industrielle de 


dematty. 7 
be set abe. Fe songs ‘of 


of even begianing. to sat Russie on. her 
feet for months; the, refusal/of prices 
to come down in France aud the prob-. 
ability of grave struggles over wages 
between masters and 
in the mining industry; the incom- 
pleteness of the process of liquidation; 
of which the. prolongation of the’ 


Reglement Transactionelie or semi- 


moratorjum privileges is a perpetual 
Ander: the failure of revenues for 
e year to fulfill expectations by at 
Jeast 1,000,000,000; and above all the 
prevailing disorder in all the means 
of international exchange. 


Trend of Sine Stocks 


on the Bourse suffices to prove that 
the debit side overweighs the credit. 
Thus the 3 per cent rentes. stand at 
55 against 58, 12. months ago, while 
the officially controlled war stocks; 
funds. for the pegging of which habe 
run out, though the market is not yet 
freed, show declines of 4 and 5 points. 
Municipal and other bonds. guaranteed 
by the state have meld their ground, 
and the banking group has somewhat 
improved in anticipation of a business 
revival; similarly French rails are up 
as a result of the settlement of their 
future control. But shipping is down 
—Messageries by 79, Transatlantique 
by 258, and Suez by 90, while the 
great metallurgical group displays a 
long list of declines, as do the mines, 
French and foreign, especially collier- 
ies in the north, owing to the surplus 
of stocks. It is so, too, with the elec- 
trical group, oils, rubbers and most 
of the foreign government bonds, 
Greek 5s, Rumanian 4s, Bulgarian 5s, 
Turk unified, and Egyptian unified 
being notably lower, though Mezican, 


have improved, with Russians about 
where they started. 

The best that can be said of the 
past year is that it has ended. The 
only thing one can say of the new 
year with certainty is that, failing 
a total collapse of the European struc- 
ture, it must record an improvement 
on its predecessor. 


ITALY’S FOREIGN TRADE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

ROME, ‘Italy—The trade balance 
continues to improve. The falling 
prices of wheat, coal, cotton, wool, and 


| other raw or partly manufactured ma- 


terials, which form a large part of 
Italy’s import trade, have largely con- 
tributed to the improvement. ‘Whilst 
3 et 1920 the 


Quotations on the Bourse Indicate ~ 


The market remains almost 


vastated regions; ; 
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'| Flaff went to the country and that was bottom of the hill was a. ridge, and 

orway they still use a pecullar her reward for being such a nice this gave them fresh impetus. 
6, called the carjole. | kitty. 1 “Wasn't it grand?” exclaiméd Her- 
one 4 usually a bert. 
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t wit Just a door between two 
inte b the shower a velvet 


and I, to look. 
doo if to hold it at arm’s 


105 . leaves aside that framed 


n Rio to the Line 


ole of our run from Rio to the 
Herman ville, “was 
‘htful yachting, so far as fine 
and the ship's sailing were 
1. It was especially pleasant 
uarter-watch lounged in the 
e ourselves in many 
ways. Removed from the 
1 of the officers, we 
** armiessly“ enjoyed ourselves, 
7 re than cree any other part of the 
» BY day, many of us ‘were very 
rors ts of mending 


to the moonlight on the 
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1 shall never for- 
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in corruption. of evil as he saw it, had in 
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House, Melbourne, 
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thing goes contrary to its assumed 


stands its ground and grapples with 


ness to meet, , on the basis of what he 


power, vand with him and following 
bim, other, pilgrims through the night 


ative paths- of material service to 


and however expressed, the purpose of 


turn af the one evil, 8 its form, 
to its native nothingness, from the 
Written for The Christian Science Moniter experience of which is wrested the in- 
T is related in the myths of Greece struction and guidance of avail and 
that when Hercules was on his way advantage for continued spiritual 
to the Garden ot the Hesperides to progress. 
‘seek the golden apples, he was told What is true in individual experi- 
that on the way he would meet the 
Old Man of the Sea, who would give 
him further direction. “And his in- 
former kindly forewarned nim that, 
although this rare creature had the 
habit when cornered of changing his 
form to hideous shapes in the hope of 
terrifying his questioner, still he really 
remained the same old man, and that 
all would be well with Hercules if, in 
spite of the many shapes assumed, he 
would hold on to him and keep ques- 
tioning. And the strong man of the 
Greeks did as he was admonished, in 
full faith in the word of his informer, 
against all the evidence -presented, 
with the result that his was the vic- 
tory,—he obtained his instruction and 


The Uses of Adversity 


able to the aggregated experience 


fairs: When the nations see behind 
the chimera belching forth smoke and 
flame the angel of that spiritual war- 


‘and removes all false sense of power, 
council tables will be places of mu- 
‘tual comfort and encouragement to 
good works, and standing for rights 
will be standing for the right of man 
to the full expression of Life, ‘Truth, 
and Love. The faith that opens meet- 
ings with the prayer of exhortation 
will have given place to the under- 
standing that conducts all affairs in 
prayerful consecration, where stead- 
fastness to righteousness prevails. 


ence is equally true for and applic- 


called national and international at- 


fare that wields the sword of Truth. 


had ours than we did before. A learned 
poet, Lord De Tabley, wrote a fasci- 
nating volume on book-plates, some 


There is not, however, one specimen 
in his book which I would exchange for 
mine, the work and the gift of one 
of the most imaginative American 
artists,. Edwin A. Abbey. It rep- 
resents a very fine gentleman of about 
1610, walking in broad sunlight in a 
garden, reading a little book of verses. 
The name is coiled around him with 
the motto, “Gravis cantantibus um- 
bra.” I will not presume to translate 
this tag of an eclogue, and I only ven- 
ture to mention such an uninteresting 
matter, that my indulgent readers may 
have a more vivid notion of what I call 
my library. Mr. Abbey’s fine art is 
there, always before me, to keep my 
ideal high. 6 

To possess few books, and these 
not too rich and rare for daily use, 
has this advantage, that the possessor 
can make himself master of them all, 
can recollect their peculiarities, and 


often remind himself of their contents. 


guidance for the next step on the 
journey. 

In Bible history, Jacob wrestled with 
what presented itself to him as con- 
sciousness, but when in place of the : 
enemy that had seemed to be, he saw 
the possibility of angelic blessing, he 
caught the glimpse of the sweet uses 
of adversity and continued his strong 
hold. Mary Baker Eddy, Discoverer 
and Founder of Christian Science, has 
elucidated this .portion of the Scrip- 
ture thus: “Then said the spiritual 
evangel: ‘Let me go, for the day break- 
eth;’ that is, the light of Truth and 
Love dawns upon thee. But the patri- 
arch, perceiving his error and his need 
of help, did not loosen his hold upon 
this glorious light until his nature was 
transformed.“ (Science and Health, 
p. 308.) 

The tenacity which commands the 
adverse circumstance to bless is not a 
quality of human will. For human 
will, so called, is a coward which con- 
sumes itself or flees the moment any- 


domination. But the tenacity which 
evil is first with faith, and then with 
understanding of the truth that evil is 6 
not power, because God, good., is all| | . ; 

power. ‘This is that steadfastness that * 

has been the ‘shield of every spiritual“ The Greatness of 
‘reformer that the world has seen. It Shot. — 


was what Luther, revolting from tee 4 River 


There are in the world ‘many. larger 
streams than the Thames. The great- 
ness of a river does not, happily, de- 
pend upon. the volume of the water, 
otherwise the Thames, the Tiber, and 
the Seine would be insignificant, and 
the Amazon would be the most: noble 
of all rivers. The Thames, the river 
of London, is the sole cause and rea- 
son of the city’s existence; without 
the Thames there would be no city. 
The river bears upon its broad waters 
the commerce which sustains the city; 
it carries into the Port of London the 
imports, and carries out of it the ex- 
ports, of the city; it is associated with 
almost every chapter in the history of 
the city.... 

The Thames was always the’ prin- 
‘elpal highway of the Londoner. Not 
the Streets at all, but the river. The 
‘streets were market-places; they. con- 
tained stalls, workshops, houses; but 
they were not the means of communi- 
cation; the river offered 4 far easier, 
quicker, and even a safer way. Did a 
man desire to go from the Fast of 
London—say Bishopsgate—to the west 
—say Ludgate Hill—it was much 
quicker and more. convenient. fo im 
to go to the Tower Staifs, and, here 
take boat, than it was to walk: through 
the streets. Did a man desire to trans- 
act business in one of the taverns of 
Southwark with a hop-grower or a 
farmer out of Kent, it was easier and 
pleasanter to cross by boat than by 
the bridge; in fact, we must remem- 
ber that London Bridge was intended 
for the carriage of goods or the pas- 
sage of troops rather than for the daily 
and habitual use of passengers; its 
narrow way—only twelve feet across 
—shows that the custom of the peo- 
ple was, and continued till the re- 
moval of the houses, to cross by boat. 
And, of course, if a man had business 
at Westminster it was far quicker and 
easier for him to take boat than to 
walk or to ride. 

It is difficult indeed, when one 
thinks of the Thames of today, com/ 
paratively deserted save for a few 
barges above London Bridge, to real- 
ize this. We have only of late years 
taken to cross the river by a bridge. 
Now we do not know where the near- 
est stairs are, and if we went down 
we Should not find a boat to take us 
across. There are certainly stairs 
upon the Embankment, but not a sin- 
gle boat waiting for passengers. At 
an earlier date there were thousands 
of boats on the river plying for hire; 
the river was full of picturesque life: 
pleasure-boats went up and down p 
tily painted and decorated; stately ay 
barges with eight oars on either’ side 
swept along; swans floated about. The 

great number of swans on the river 
is admired by all who write of Lon- 
don; they were found below bridge as 
well as above. The Thames, 
Walter Besant. ö 


The Book-Lover’ 8 Mark 
of Citizenship 


The outward and visible mark of the 
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his thought when he nailed. up his’ 
theses and hammered them into the 
hearts of his fellow men and of suc- 
ceeding generations seeking righteous- 
ness with the iron words, “Here I 
stand. I can do no otherwise; so help 
me God?” He was declaring his readi- 


knew of God, the changing shapes and 
signs. of evil cloaked as ecclesiastical 


of ereed and dogma have stood upon. 
his “watchword of faith not yet lighted 
by the forch of understanding. Many 
times since Luther’s day the evil be- 
setting spirituality has changed. its 
form: Fr it comes as intoleranke and 
persecution, now ag the rule of 8 
debauched, as asceticism, as w 

craft, as hypnotism, sorceries, — 
tion, the ‘vagaries of — tlie. 
worship of natural science, the Palli- 


society, the subtleties of athefstic, psy- 
chology or of secret mental domina- 
tion. But ja whatever form, wherever 


evil is one, to trick mankind into be- 
lieving that man ever lets go the grasp 
that he has of the truth behind evil's 
every shape and shadow. 

To encourage themselves in the 
stand for righteousness, English- 
speaking countries have long been 
singing the splendid hymn: 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints of 
the Lord! © 

Is laid for your faith in His excellent 
word”; 


but not until ‘Christian Nennen was 
presented to the world through the 
courage of a woman, Mary Baker 
Eddy, did the Christian world learn 
how to have a reason for the hope that 
God’ Ss word is a firm foundation and 
that steadfastness therein is rewarded. 

Mrs. Eddy’s parallel to Luther’s watch- 
word is the opening sentence of the 
preface to the Christian Science text~ 
book, “Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures,” and is as follows: 

“To those leaning on the sustaining 
infinite, to-day is big with blessings.” 
Here sounds the keynote of courage 
to the wrestler with evil in any and 
all of its forms. The “So help: me | 
God,” the yearning hope and the 
prayer of blind faith, is chan ed to 
consciousnesé of fulfillment, the prayer 
of the understanding faith that heals. 
It is this replacement of blind faith 
with spiritual understanding that sig- 
nalizes the wrestling of the student of 
Christian Science with evil and crowns | 
effort with demonstration of the allness 
of infinite Mind and its manifestation. 
This was what Jacob gained in his 
struggles at Peniel; this was what 
Christ Jesus proved for all mankind 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, and what 
Paul was engaged in doing and ex- 
horting the ancient world to do, as in 
his letter to the Thessalonians, where 
he wrote, “Prove all ‘things; hold fast 


by 


book-plate. There are many good 
—— who abide in the trenches, 
r proclaim their loyalty by a 
2k eee are with us, but not 
ofan lack the courage of thei 
: 3 
Sena. they have no need for 
ne morrow, ..... To have a book- plate Is 
in- pert a collector great serenity and 
el f-< nfidence. We have labored in a 


10re L spirit since we 


of the book-lover is his | 


collect with timidity’ 


| 


The man that nas two or three thou- 
sand books can be familiar with them 
all; he that has thirty thousand can 
hardly have a speaking acquaintance 
with more than a few. The more 
conscientious he is; the more he de- 
comes like Lucian’s amateür, who was 
so much occupied in rubbing the bind- 
ings of his books with sandalwood and 
saffron, that he had no time left to 
study the contents. After all, with 
every due respect paid to “states” and 
editions and bindings and tall copies, 
the inside of the volume is really the 
essential part of it. 

The excuses for collecting, however, 
are more than satire is ready to ad- 
mit. The first edition represents the 
author’s first thought; in it we read 
his words as he sent them out to the 
world in his first heat, with the type 
he chose, and with such peculiarities 
of form as he selected to do most 
justice to his creation. We often dis- 
cover little individual points in a first 
edition, which never occur again. And 
if it be conceded that there is an ad- 
vantage in reading a book in the form 
which the author originally designed 
for it, then all the other refinements 
of: the collector become so many acts 
of respect paid to this first virgin 
apparition, touching and suitable 
homage and fit adornment. It is only 
when this homage becomes mere eye- 
service, when a book radically un- 
werthy of such dignity is too delicately 
cultivated, too richly bound, that a 
poor dilettantism comes in between 
the reader and what he reads. Indeed, 
the best of volumes may, in my esti- 
mation, be destroyed as a possession 
by à binding so sumptuous that no 
fingers dare to open it for perusal. 
To the feudal splendors of Mr. Cobden 
Sanderson, a tenpenny book in a ten- 
pound binding, I say fie. Perhaps the 
ideal library, after all, is a small one, 
where the’ books-are carefully selected 
and thoughtfully arranged in accord- 
ance with one central code of taste, 
and intended to be respectfully con- 
sulted at any moment by the master 
of.their destinies. If fortune made me 
possessor of one book of excessive 
value, I should hasten to part with it. 
In a little working library, to hold a 
first quarto of Hamlet, would be like 
entertaining a reigning monarch in a 
small farmhouse at harvesting.—Ed- 
mund Gosse, in the introduction to 
“Gossip in a Library.” 


There Is a Breath 
of Venice 


There is a breath of Venice in the 
breeze, — 

Ascent of distant seas. 

Walking the city street and square, 

I feel as though toward N in 
the fair 

Transparent air, : 

The awning. of our Sondolas would 

take 

The winds that shake 

Their fluttering pinions over Lido’s 
sand, b 

And we should land, 

Pacing between the: sphered skies 
hyaline 

And glistening brine — 

Yes, there are breaths a Venice in the 

- “~preeze: 

A scent ot distant seas, 


Here in the town the chéstaut buds 
Art bursting... . 
ri I know not whether ven field of 
square 
a nat air 
2 softer, more ed 
WI music that gives grace to soli- 
tude. 
_—Johna Addington Symonds. 
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years ago, with copious illustrations. 
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All the Wild Winter 
Day 


Viewed yesterday, in sad elusive light, 
These everlasting heptarchs, tree by 
tree, 
Seemed filing off to exile, lingeringly, 
Each with his giant talchion, kinless 
quite. 
All the wild winter day and flooded 
night 
They feigned to march far as the eye 
could see, 
Through transient oceans plunging to 
the knee 
Their centuried greaves, 
' malachite. 


ebon and 


Today, accustomed bole and branch 
all bare 

Stand with old gems 
colored snow 

Or vista’d flame along the drowsy air, 

Their gold-green lichens stir and 
cling and glow. ... 


inlaid. - Like 


—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


their lord with jewelled fans made of 
the wondrous bird from Hind, which 


on its spread tail carries a hundred 


eyes. But in Kintafi, even the Kaid 
himself held in his hand a branch torn 
from a bush, and flapped occasionally 
with his own august hand, when the 
myriads of flies became imperti- 
nent. 

People were going in and out per- 
petually, like bees into a hive, or 
politicians pretending they have im- 


| 


portant business in the House of Com- 
mons. Some brought petitions, others |. 
begged for mules, 
anything which came into their | 
minds, and generally the Kaid gave 
something, for Moors all pique them- 
selves upon their generosity. 

Besides suppliants, Jews and various | 
artificers were hanging about the 
ante-room. A silversmith advanced to! 
show a half-completed silver-sheathed 
and hafted dagger, engraved with 
pious sentences, as “God is our suf- 
ficiency and our best bulwark here on 
earth,” and running in and out be- 


Photograpbed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the artist 


i 5 of the Tae by Hanslip F letcher 


Visiting the Alcayde 


Morocco 


Up on a dark red saddle-cloth ' and 


using an angle of the wall to lean 
against. and with cushions at hie 
back, his Excellency sat. Luckily 
Arab manners (and in these matters 
Berbers follow the Arab lead) pre- 
scribe no Kiddush, or, most infallibly, 
situated as we were, we should have 
been obliged to make it, with the best 
grace we could. So we advanced, 
were formally presented to the Cham- 
berlain, shook hands, and after be- 
ing greeted quietly, but courteously, 
and after Lutaif had answered quite 
in the style & Faredi, sat down upon 
a rug and leaned against the wall, 
tucking our feet well underneath our, 
clothes to show our breeding, and re- 
mained: silently waiting to hear what 
the Kaid had to say. 

Mohammed-el-Hosein and Swani ad- 
vanced, lifted the Kaid's selham, 
kissed it, and then retreating sat down, 
so to speak, below the salt, whilst in 
the doorway the two sentinels stood 
as unmoved as if they saw a Christian 
every day. Two or three elders sat 
round the room as solemn as josses 
in a temple, two Talebs, besides our 
friend the “Taleb of the Atlas,” were 
writing letters, and the Chamberlain 
stood at attention till the Kaid waved 
him to take a seat. 

No doubt his Excellency took men- 
tal notes of us, and certainly I looked 
him over carefully. ... 

By race and language he was a 
Berber. but speaking Arabic tolerably 
fluently, and adapting all his habits 
and dress to those in fashion among 
the Arab Sheikhs. His clothes white 
and of the finest woo! The Talebs 

ever stopped opening and writing 
letters, now and then handing one to 
the Kaid who glanced it over and said 
“Guana” (“Good”), and gave it back to 
have the seal affixed with one of the 
three large silver seals which stood 
upon a little table about six inches 
high. The sealing-wax was European, 
and kept in a box of common card- 
board, which had been mended in sev- 
eral places with little silver bands to 
keep the sides together, as we should 
mend a lacquered box from Persia or 
Japan. Behind the Kaid, to mark his 
seat, upon the wall were painted three 


> 2- ee 


“ajimeces,” roughly designed 1 
and red and — in he 1 oe zects not to come to terms with the 


taste. For furniture in addition to the 
matting and the rugs and leather- 
covered cushions, the cover cut into 
intricate geometric patterns, the rdom 
contained a small trfink-shaped box 
(perhaps. entirely stuffed with gold 

., a Belgian single-barrelled 
nickel-plated breechloading gun hung 
on à nail, and the before-mentioned 
double-barrelled English gun (from 
the Haymarket of the mysterious’ 
Londres or Windres, in the isle of 
Mists), a large pair of double field 
glasses; some bags of hide, two porous 


water bottles, a bundle of reed pens, 


and two or three pieces of bread, the 
staff of life, and which an Arab of the 
old school breaks, but never touches 
with a knife. Two negro boys with 
handkerchiefs, and boughs of walnut, 


stood on the right and left hand of the 


Kaid, and flapped away the flies. 

Oh. what a fal off from when, in 
Medina el Azahra, the great palace 
outside Cordoba, the Greek Ambassa- 
dor beheld the Caliph's court, the 
wonders of the great gold basin filled 
with a sea of quicksilver, and the slave 


1 


tween the texts a pattern of a rope 
with one of the strands left out, which 
pattern also ran round the cornice of 
the room we sat in, and round the 
door, as-it runs round the doors in the 
Alhambra and the Alcazar,’ and in 
thousands of houses built by the 
Moors, and standing still in Spain. The 
dagger and the sheath were handed to 
me for my inspection, and on my say- 
ing that they were beautifully worked, 
the Kaid said, “Keep them,” but I 
declined, not having anything of equal 
value to give in return, and being 
almost certain if I sent a present from 
Mogador, that it would never reach 
its owner’s hands. So we gravely put 
the dagger backwards and forwards 
with many courteous waves, “It is 
yours,, take it I pray, although un- 
worthy your acceptance;” and I “The 
dagger is in unworthy hands, let it re- 
main with one who had the good taste 
to order such fine work. ~. 
pretty. little comedy, my share of 
which.I conducted through Lutaif, not 
wishing to fall into. barbarities of 


speech and make myself ridiculous be- 
fore so many well-spoken men... 

The talk ran chiefly upon our jour- 
ney: why had we come? why dressed 
like Moors? where were we going? and 
why we had not a letter from the Sul- 
tan; and above all, why we had not 
called at his house in passing as was 
usual with all Moors (of our assumed 
condition) to do on the road? I an- 
swered that we were going to Taru- 
dant, that we dressed as Moors be- 
cause the people were not accustomed 
to see Christians, and might have in- 
sulted us; and that we did not call 
upon him knowing that he had so 
many visitors, and nvt wishing to in- 
trude. As to a Sultan’s letter, that 
was unnecessary, for I knew well if 
I had one he would find some good 
reason to stop us, under the pretext 
that the roads we should encounter 
would be unsafe. Moreover, that I 
had travelled much in Morocco, and 
did not like to have a Sultan’s letter, 
for:if I had one, no one would have 
let me pay for my food, and that I 
could not bear to be a burden on the 
poorer tribesmen whom I passed. 

My object in visiting Tarudant 
seemed to him incomprehensible, as it 
was merely curiosity’... he asked, 
did I know the English adventurers 
who, a few months ago, had tried to 
land upon the coast of Sus? As at 
that time I did not, I answered that 
they were personally unknown to me, 
but that I totally disapproved what 
they had done, especially because our 


Government had warned British sub- 


Sus chiefs, and that the Sultan had 


expressed a wish that nothing of that 


nature should be done. I added that 
personally I reverenced all govern- 
ments, especially my own, having 
been once a member of the great 
Council of our Empire, which, I took 
care to state, with all the patriotism 
I could command, was, on reliable au- 
thority, said to be the largest and 
finest in the world.—Mogreb-el-acksa,”’ 
by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


What a Man Seeks 


What a man seeks through his edu- 
cation is to get to know himself and 
the world; next, that for his knowl- | 
edge it is before all things necessary | 
that he acquaint himself with the best 
which has been thought and said in 


the world; finally, that of this best 


the classics of Greece and Rome form 


a very chief portion, and the portion 
most entirely satisfactory. With these 
conclusions lodged safe in one’s: mind, 
one is’ staunch on the side of the hu- 


boys, beautiful as angels, who fanned 


mankies.— Matthew Arnold. 


horses, a gun, or 


On Chestnut Street. 


In their book of the career of Julia 
Ward Howe, their mother, Laura E. 
Richards and Maud Howe Elliott 
write: 
“Many memories cluster about the 
gracious figure of Edwin Booth. He 
came often—for so shy and retining 
a man—to the Chestnut Street house. 
We children all worshipped at Kis 
shrine; the elder girls worked his 


* 


initials on the under side of the chuir 


in which he once sat, which was there- 
after like no other chair; the younger 
ones gazed in round-eyed admiration, 


but the great man had eyes for one 


only of us all. We gave a party for 


him, and Beacon Street came in force 


| to meet the brilliant young actor. 
Alas! the brilliant young actor, after 
the briefest and shyest of greetings 
to the company, retired into a corner 
with eight-year-old Maud, where he 
sat on the floor making dolls and rab- 
bits out of his handkerchief! 

This recalls an oft-quoted anecdote 
of the time. Our mother wished 
Charles Sumner to see and know 
Booth. One evening when the Senator 
was at the house, she told him of her 
wish. The next day she writes in her 
Journal: ‘Sumner to tea. Made a rude 
speech on being asked to meet Booth. 
Said: “I don’t know that I should care 
to meet him. I have outlived my in- 
terest in individuals.” Fortunately, 
God Almighty had not, by last ac- 
counts, got so far.’ 

“Sumner was told of this in her 
presence. What a strange sort of 
book,’ he exclaimed, ‘your diary must 
be! You ought to strike that out 
immediately.’ : 

“She admired Charles Sumner heart- 
ily, but they disagreed on many points. 
He disapproved of women's speaking 
in public (as did the Doctor), and 
with wholly kind intentions—did what 
he could to prevent her giving the 
above-mentioned readings in Washing- 
ton. She notes this in her Journal. 

J wrote him a very warm letter, 
but with no injurious phrase, as [ 
felt only grief and indignation, not 
dis-esteem, towards him. Yet the fact 
of having written the letter became 
extremely painful to me. when it 
was once beyond recall. I could not 
help writing a second on the day fol- 
lowing, to apologize for the roughness 
of the first. This was a diplomatic 
fault, I think, but one inseparable from 
my character. C. S.’s reply, which I 
dreaded to read, was very kind. While 
I clearly saw his misapprehension of 
the whole matter, I saw also the thor- 
ough kindliness and sincerity of his 
nature. So we disagree, but I lave 
him.“ | 


Emphasis Upon Hard Work 

The time has come indeed to put 
the emphasis in our college courses 
upon hard work.—C. F. Thwing. 
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a am- Muddle 


1 condition of parties in Great Britain is an 
rily in one. The settlement of the 


ion has removed a peculiarly disturbing factor 


e 


: 2 pri grouping, but this removal has 


n. more than counteracted by the tendency 
n Great Britain itself to break up. Previous 


1 r there were four great parties in the House 


8 alti 
2 * 
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mon The Unionist Party, consisting of con- 
1 liberal wings, between which there was 
difference, the Liberal Party, the Irish 

1 the Labor Party, the last itself divided into 


85 amentary Labor Party and the small Independent 
1 “he en brought about by the war have 


ed all this. The Labor Party retains its two wings, 
ng to the withdrawal of the Irish Party, and the 
al obliteration of the Liberal Party, at the last 
“aS ‘become the second party in the House. 
| Party, which retains the Liberal organization 

* ns, is now numerically insignificant, though it 
is ranks a number of able men. The whole 

e ’ A the House lies in the hands of the Coali- 


“the enormous party which follows Mr. Lloyd 


cand is made up of men from all the other parties. 

nt of the Irish question has, however, made 
e of the Unionist Party a misnomer. The Union- 
y came into being through the union of Conserva- 

id Liberals for the defense of the political union 
reland. Now that that political union is to be 

1, the Unionist Party, except as a name for some- 

originally intended, has ceased to exist, and this 

s from the party meetings of the last week for 
nization of the Coalition-Liberals. 

a Coalition-Liberal is scarcely the same thing 
ibe -Unionist. The Liberal-Unionist, as has been 
out, is a Liberal who has joined the Conserva- 

‘fertse of the Irish Union. A Coalition-Liberal 
re been a Unionist, or he may not have been one. 


700 n ‘a the Liberals who joined the Coalition Party, 
J at the general election immediately following the 


‘of the war, and having for its object the enforce- 


of the terms of victory> From the beginning the 


ds * against the Downing Street treaty. 


* 


y Bot this party has depended largely on the political 


of Mr. Lloyd George. It was his popularity that 


a the country in the Christmas election which 


him to power, and it is not too much to say that 


it his influence the Coalition would never have been 


possibility. As the months have gone by, 

at Nase even his wizardry has been sufficient to hold 
eae discordant elements in the fold. The Con- 
have chafed more and more at being led by a 

l. especially as they have concluded, rightly or 
ly, that they constitute the strongest element in 


* ume t. In addition Ao this, the Unionists, whether 


‘ive or Liberal, find themselves without a reason 
„since the Irish Treaty was signed in Downing 
and the Act of Union of 1801 practically 


: is not unnatural, therefore, that the spirit of 
b clic 1 should have grown up in the Unionist ranks, 


spirit was manifested in the vote of the die- 
The vote was 

ificant vote in point of numbers, but it repre- 
ening more than a repudiation of the Irish 


me nt, it represented the latent opposition to 


George in the Conservative ranks. It is true 


3 largely short circuited by the fact that Lord 


» 8 


1 tad was perhaps Mr. Lloyd George's principal 


t in bringing about the treaty, for Lord Birken- 


‘ey the days that are gone, was known as “galloper’” 


‘inasmuch as he was Sir Edward Carson’s chief 
t in the campaign for bringing about a forcible 


tior of Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill by Ulster. 


Smith went over to Mr. Lloyd George, 
suffered a severe blow. For a time it 

1 that Mr. Bonar Law would savin appear 
to oppose’ Mr. Lloyd Geo t ever since 
— head of the — — . in the House 


n mmc ons has been the fidus Achates of Mr. Lloyd 


e, and the die-hards“ were once more disa 
332 these reverses broke the power, it did 
oe temper of the die-hards, who became 
more irreconcilable. Threats of an open rupture 
wh 1 : heard, and the result was the meeting of the 

* Liberals last week to form a new organization. 
8 of the Liberal-Coalitionists was, indeed, 
is. Had a split taken place between them 
ative -Coalitionists, they would have 
most popular leader in England, but they 
without an organization and without 
for the purpose of providing these, there- 
which was addressed by Mr. Win- 
hil in and! Ir. Lloyd George, was called, and 
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rizatior was formed under the name of 


m Li beral Ce The most interesting effect 
ting iche string into life of the Wee 
“oe old Liberal organization. The 

i by Mr. Asquith, found the most 

e erat i the return of Lord Grey to 


t to te what th 
ye inte rs a ma 


4 eared 


elections, for, 


selfish 


litical position beennnes more and more complexe even to 
those who have studied it most closely, for Lord - Robert 
Cecil and Lord Hugh Cecil, Conservatives both, have 


erossed the floor of the House to sit among the Liberals, 


and have openly offered coalition to Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Grey, and the “Wee Frees.” 

Two interesting questions, therefore, will be solved 
by the next election. The first is, Who is to wear Elijah’s 
Liberal mantle? the other is, Who i is to wear the Con- 
servative mantle of Elijah? Parliament would seem to 
be surrendering to the group system. 


The St. Lawrence Project 


Ix Hs address at the opening session of the National 
Agricultural Conference, President Harding, ifi a sincere 
and thoughtful effort to point out some of the methods 
which will contribute to the improvement of conditions 
on the farms of the United States, urged the necessity 
of more thoroughly organized and stabilized transpor- 
tation facilities. He prefaced his remarks on this sub- 
ject with the observation that “railroad construction, 
financing, and operation have. been unscientific and 
devoid of proper consideration for the wider concerns 
of the community.” He added that to say this is simply 
to admit a fact which applies to every railroad system in 
the world.” The President's observations were merely 
inttoductory to the main point which he sought to empha- 
size. This was his indorsement, unofficially, perhaps, of 
the proposed deep waterway designed to connect, by way 
of the St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is not presumed that President 


Harding, in thus indicating his approval of the plan in 


its broader conceptions, and declaring’ it feasible and 
practical, sought to intimate that all difficulties and 
obstacles had been overcome. He did not, of course, 
intend it to appear that present methods of water trans- 
portation as applied to lake and coastal navigation, if 
not to those craft employed in trans-Atlantic traffic in 
connection with river and lake commerce, will not ‘have 
to be readjusted and revised. He did not attempt to 
answer the economic objection. to the plan based upon 
the patent fact that the larger ocean liners are poorly 
adapted to the processes which it will be necessary to 
employ to lift them, hy succeeding stages, to the levels 
of the upper reaches of the St. Lawrence River and 
thence to the waters of the Great Lakes. Neither did 
hé in detail emphasize the unseaworthiness of the trans- 
ports now employed in lake traffic when carried out 
upon the Atlantic or sent to find their way into the Pacific 
by way of the Panaina Canal. What he sought to empha- 
size was the supreme importance of providing for “the 
heart of the continent, with its vast resources in. both 
agriculture and industry,” quick and easy communication 
with the ultimate lines of transportation which the 
products of that vast empire must seek and find. 
President Harding’s assurance that the waterway 
project is feasible and practical was based, no doubt, 
upon official reports which have reached him and which 
have been submitted to Congress. These reports, verified 
by expert engineers, have answered the only really seri- 
ous objections to the plan. The objections now to be 
considered are those made by répresentatives of the prin- 
cipal eastern and transcontinéntal railroad systems and by 
the cities and communities which have until now virtually 
held a monopoly of the port facilities which have provided 
the only outlet for commodity freight originating between 
the Rockies and the Alleghanies. The experience of the 
last few years has proved the inability of the railroads 
to move, in season and. promptly, the vast tonnage of 
freight offered, and of the ports to prevent recurring 
blockades -which have seriously interfered with commerce 
and indystry. The comparatively short stretch of un- 
navigable waters in the St. Lawrence River has held 


back, and is now holding back, and continuing to divert 


into the congested traffic area between the Alleghanies 
and the ocean, a tonnage representing 75 per cent of tlie 
national wheat crop, 65 per cent of the corn crop, 100 
per cent of the flax crop, 50 per cent of the butter, cheese, 
eggs, and potatoes produced in the United States, more 
than half of the heet sugar crop, as well as 85 per cent 


of the annual iron output, 39 per cent of the copper, 75 


per cent of the zinc, and 46 per cent of the lead. 


What is it that stands in the way of undertaking the . 


immediate overcoming of this barrier? History cer- 
tainly encourages such a progressive step. It is pointed 
out that a little less than a hundred years ago all the 
commerce of Lake Superior was 1 4 by horse 
and cart to Lake Huron to avoid the fälls at Sault Ste. 

Marie. It was not until the year 1844 that the first 
shallow canal was begun. The United States and Canada 
spent $32,000,000 to overcome the barrier, just as they 
now propose to work together in overcoming the last 
great obstacle in the outlet to the sea. The surprising 
estimate is made that the improvements at Sault Ste. 
Marie pay for themselves every six weeks. L. ikewise the 
sum of $16,000,000 was expended in dredging and re- 
moving obstacles from the channel between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. Then there remained in the interlake 
traffic the single obstacle interposed by Niagara. Canada, 

single-handed, did away with this by the construction of 
the original Welland Canal. This link is now being im- 
proved by the building of the new Welland Canal, costing 
between $50,000,000 and $75,000,000. 
that the newer project shall be made a part of the larger 
undertaking. which“ includes the river betw een Lake 
Ontario and Montreal. It has been said that the com- 


an of the water route would save to the American 


f alone $188,000, 000 annually. 

it is remembered that to this direct benefit. 
there must be added the benefits to the farmers of Can- 
ada, and to industry generally, and that the comprehen- 
sive plan embraces the production, practically without 
cost, of more than 4,000,000 horsepower, estimated to 
equal the energy created by the consumption of 40,000,- 
000 tons of coal annually, one wonders why any local or 


of an immediate assumption of the - undertaking. 
took occasion to observe that Europe 


the Shine wih @ of a continental 


‘all and, thriving on it. 


It. is proposed- 


prejudice should be allowed to stand in the way 


ubiquity.” 


the North Sea, and from the Mediterranean to the 


Baltic. He significantly observed that if nationalistic 
prejudices and economic difficulties can be overcome by 
Europe, they certainly should not be formidable obstacles 
to an achievement less ex xpensive and giving promise of 
greater advantages to the peoples of North America. 


Wanted—A: Square Tax Deal 


PROFITEERS have been aptly described as “the other 
fellow.” This same notion of “passing the buck” has 
been practiced by those who devote their attention to 
having taxes put. on to some one else. When taxes 
were smaller it was comparatively easy to use them as a 
shuttlecock, but the’ cumulative weight has become so 
tremendous, eyen in the United States, that clearly the 
obvious thing to do today is to attack the main question 
and reduce the size of the tax, instead of futilely trying 
to shift the burden. A commendable step in this direc- 
tion has been taken by business men in thirty-five states 


of the American union, who are organizing a committee 
for a campaign of education concerning sound taxation 


which is intended to evolve a square deal for all. 


Already the great incubus of war that is held respon- 
sible for more than 92 per cent of the taxes is being 


dissipated to a certain degree by the Conference on Lim- 
itation of Armament in Washington, but there are still 
many phases of the tax problem yet to be solved in the 
United States. . 

One of the great difficulties experienced by many of 
the organizations has been/ their limitation to some par- 
ticular forms of the problem, when téday the great need 
is for the broadest and most comprehensive consideration 
of the tax question from the standpoint of the common 


interest, rather than that of some special group or indi- 


vidual. The real answer can be found only in a system 
that provides for each person to pay in proportion to his 
ability to contribute toward paying the cost of running 
the government. The nation-wide educational, move- 
ment planned by these business men offers an opportunity 
to do some constructive work along these lines, while an 
intelligent interest on the part of the people is bound to 
develop a better understanding of the problem and prom- 
ises a basis for reform tax legislation that will do what 
President Harding favors, namely, “abolish inequities 
and unjustifiable exasperations in the present systei 

One of the inequities that have recently come in for 
criticism is the tax-exempt security, which started inno- 
cently enough, but has increased until today the amount 
of money invested in the United States, by those who 
would escape paying taxes, is estimated as high as Seo. 


000,000,000. Of course; there are many arguments for 


and against the tax-exempt security, but in a campaign 
such as the one planned this particular factor may be 


fairly considered in conjunction with all others. If 


rich men are escaping their fair share of taxes by invest- 


ing in exempted securities, the educational campaign 


ought not only to reveal the situation but to bring forth 
some satisfactory solution. Since tax-exempt bonds are 
opposed by many financial leadets, including the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,.it is considered fairly certain that 
they will be at-least curtailed. 


‘Intelligent research with regard to taxation. holds 


much promise, for thére are many weaknesses in the 
present laws that permit technical as well as moral eva- 
sions of them. Government and taxes are so impersonal 


that too many people fail to realize that every evasion 
of a-just payment means putting their share“ on thé 
shoulders of those Who pay their own and the extra 
assessment, for the government has to be carried on N 
easy to see that the wider the distribution the smaller 5 


a certain amount of money has to be brought in. 


the individual burden, 
In discussing taxation, the question of inheritance 


taxes has: been introduced in the House of Representa- 


tives in Washington, There are many arguments for 
both sides, but one G the strongest made in favor of a 
larger tax of'this kind is that the large fortune can best 
bear the payment, while by such a course the danger of 
tremendous accumulation possible as a result of time and 
compound interest will be reduced and the money be in a 
measure redistributed. Active discussion of the problem 
and sober reflection on the whole question will enable 
the people to tell the legislators what is wanted, and to 
know tif they are getting it. 


Crocuses 1 


No pour it is the enterprise of the thing that appeals 
to most people. Like Mark Tapley, the circumstances in 
which the crocus is cheerful are almost always creditable. 
The bare mention of the crocus suggests still bare trees, 
still short days, za wind passing by with still a touch Of 
shrewdness in it, and the erocus bearing up against it 
True, the crocus is equaled in 
enterprise, if not excelled, by the snowdrop, but then 
the snowdrop is so different in disposition. It is es- 
sentially retiring. When the snow is still about in 
patches, as it often is when the snowdrop first appears, 
you may pass by its small white flower and narrow, green 
leaf without noticing them. 


red and so on sees to it that there shall be no ignoring 
its presence. 
Then again, 
to circumstances. In England, for instance, or in 
France, or almost anywhere where the winters, may be 
mild and open, the new year has scarcely come in before 
the little green shoots of the crocus begin to push up 
above the dank soil of the flower beds, or above the 


‘weathered grass on the lawn, and with the least possible 
encouragement they continue to push up. Should the 


snows descend and the frosts come, they do not lose 
heart, but simply mark time, maintain their position, 

ready for an instant advance on the first suitable day. 

So it often Comes about that, about now, in Europe, there 
will be some wonderful blazés of color under the trees 
in Hyde. Park or in the Luxembourg gardens. 

Then again, the crocus makes appeal by its “very 
As authority explains, it is to be found any- 
where and everywhere throughout the temperate zones 
of the earth, whilst its different varieties are not reckoned 


that were not served better by other agents. 


But the crocus with its 
blazing yellows, its bright purples, its mottled white and 


crocus accommodates itself so well | 


in tens but in scores. Modern research has enabled all 
manner of new colors to be produced, too, though with 
the great majority of mankind it is safe to say the yellow 
and the purple have a first place in favor. 

But to return to the question of ubiquity. There is 
ascertain time of the year in Switzerland when anyone 
who desires to become better acquainted With the crocus 
will have special opportunity for doing so. It is the 
latter part of April or the early part “of May. It is 
not a popular time. The winter crowds have gone awav, 
and the summer crowds have not yet come. Vet it is a 
curiously delectable time, and full of surprises. Every 
day the valleys become more green and more dappled 
with wild flowers. Vet but a thousand feet or so up 
the mountain side one is back again in midwinter. 
And the crocus follows the show line. Down in the 
valley his day may be over, but up the mountain side 
he renews his day every day. On the lower slopes there 
will be brilliant purple patches, for the wild crocus 1s 
generally purple. & little higher up, just a bud here 
and there will be breaking into flower. A little higher 
up still, on the edge of the snow, only the first leaves wih! 
be showing. But, every day, the grand procession 
moves higher up until crocus time is definitely over for 
another year. 


Editorial N otes 


IF ONE may judge by a recent public meeting in 


Melbourne, the present situation in the New Hebrides - 
will continue to be a danger point in the Pacific until 


France and Britain settle the question of joint control. 
Resolutions such as those adopted in the Australiarr citv 
cannot be ignored by either government. 
of the islands to France Ww ould not be agreed to by the 
Commonwealth or by New Zealand. Apprehension lest 

the islands might. ultimately pass under the Japanese flag 
was also expressed in Melbourne, one speaker pointing’ 
out that France, if in sole control, might buy peace for 
her important interests in China by an exchange of the 
Rising Sun for the Tricolor in the New. Hebrides. While 
such fears have undoubtedly heen lessened by the new 


- Pacific Treaty, it would seem bad. statesmanship to per- 


mit the condorhinium situation to coritinue indefinitely., 


Wuat is to be the outcome of all this “music in the 
air,” which, it is said, is the result of the electrical 
cantatas, intermezzos, concerts, and orchestral numbérs 
sent out by some of. the 24,000 owners of radio-phones 
in America? These amateurs are supposed to tune their 
instruments to a 300-meter wave length, but do not, and 
thus manage to get every ether wave that is floating 
about. . Will this ever-increasing army be content merely 
to send forth, or? “listen in“ on, simple harmonious 
strains? What about, say, the disgruntled Congressman 
who has some pet ideas to air, but has been refused a 
hearing in Congress? Or the discouraged tenor who be- 
lieves he is another Caruso or Muratore ?. 
immediately buy a radio apparatus, and, sitting at his 
home desk, begin to declaim his grievances to the arse 
fellowship of radio owners? It is easy to see that 
radio enthusiasts may have to protect themselves from 
the public agitater, the re former, and the whole army 
of those who will ‘find in the new medium a capital 
method of getting a free advertisement for their wares, 


their wrongs, or their commercial schemes. 


AcconbN d tis the Journal of the” Ametican Medical 


Association, 51 per cent of doctors consulted have de- 
clared their belief that whisky is a necessary thera- 
peutic agent, 


while 49 per cent have denied it. Actually 
only 31,115 of the dectors consulted replied to the in- 


quiries, and that figure does not. represent a large pery 


centage of the number ‘of doctors registered in the 
United States. The division is practically even, how- 
ever, and conveys little meaning one way or the other. 


There seems tobe a good deal of, doubt; too, as to the 


relative authority of the men consulted. Those who saw 
in whisky a useful agent in medical treatment were 
mostly doctors living in the cities, for whom, if they 
choose, prescription writing has become a lucrative part 
of their profession. It should not be forgotten that, 
some time ago, the American Medical Association passed 
a resolution to the effect that alcohol served no purposes 
That was 


the voice of medical authority indeed. 


Ir PEOPLE generally have assumed that the,cycle and 


the moter cycle are to be displaced by the low-priced 
automobile, their opinion may be changed by the facts 
brought out at the recent annual exhibition of such 
vehicles in London. Not only, it seems, are many motor 
cycles, even at the present reduced prices, being sold for 
more than low-priced automobiles, but the number of both 
cycles and motor cycles manufactured vearly in Great 
Britain, about 600,000 and 130,000, respectively, is con- 
stantly increasing. Surprising as it may be that many 
people should care to travel by such means for pleasure. 


much attention is being given to the manufacture of ~ 


what is described as an economical touring motor cycle 
with a rather light side car. This machine. in variqus 
models, is sold at from £100 to £243: Judging from 
the reports of the cycle exhibition, tourists will find many 
of these speedy vehicles on British roads next summer. 


StTopPinGc in Piccadilly to admire the lace-like gates 
that so long adorned the entrance of Devonshire House, 
a stranger was amazed to see the astonishing sight of 
two tall trees moving majestically across the broad walk 
that lies between Piccadilly and Buckingham Palace. 
There was no mystery about it. no moonlight transpar- 
ency or misty morning light. There, in the blaze of day, 
the stately trees progressed across the park that is called 
Green., A crowd of some hundred people or more was 
in attendance. From the palace windows a watcher 
might well have exclaimed, “Gracious my Lord, anon 
methought the wood began to move.” But it was not 
Birnam wood coming to Dunsinane, but simply the re- 
sult of the trees having grown so quickly in the broad 


walk that it was found necessary to thin and transplant 
them to another oe of the park. 5 


The transfer 3 


Will he not 
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